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How Separation Affects the Family 


By Apa Hart ArtittT 


University of Cincinnati 


RECENTLY there has been a tendency 
among some psychologists and sociologists to feel that the 
family is breaking up because of the separations caused by 
war conditions. Fathers who work in defense plants in 
areas away from home so crowded that their families can 
not find room to stay, soldiers called to war, and other 
individuals in war work of various sorts away from home 
now constitute an increasing proportion of our popu- 
lation. 

While separation from the family constitutes a definite 
marriage hazard, this can be minimized if certain definite 
conditions are observed. The first group to consider are 
fiances separated for periods of varying length—perhaps 
for years. 

Separation always produces insecurity and sometimes 
produces fears of a serious character. Since they are 
afraid, both partners to the engagement tend to find an 
outlet for their emotion in frantic letters to each other. 
These letters often contain accusations, ranging all the 
way from statements that the partner's love has grown 
cold to charges of actual infidelity. 

As the separation increases in length the accusations 
become more and more violent until one or the other or 
both partners hesitace to open letters from each other. 
Opening a letter may be put off one, two or three days 
until the partners find sufficient courage to face what is in 
It. 
This condition is frequently if not always the preface 
toa break-up. This conclusion is based not only on prac- 
tical experience reported to the writer but on sound 
psychology which would have enabled any good psycholo- 
gist to predict it. It is a well known fact that anything 
which is associated with pain or punishment begins to be 
avoided. If the pain or the punishment continues then 
avoidance reactions take the place of those associated with 
love, namely going towards, drawing closer and giving 
displays of affection. The Biblical statement that “Perfect 
love driveth out fear” can be reversed and changed to 
read: “pain and fear drive out love.” 

Reference to such researches as those of Cannon indi- 
cate the physiological bases for the replacement of ap- 
proach reactions with withdrawal ones. 

So strong may these withdrawal reactions become that 
the absent partner does not wish to return to the town or 
city in which the engagement was carried on. On the 
contrary, he finds every excuse for staying away from a 


situation which he does not wish to continue, but fears 
to terminate for ethical or other reasons. 

This situation does not need to arise. If the couple in 
their letters constantly reassure each other, if the girl, 
particularly, makes the man feel important as the source of 
her happiness but not as the cause of her fears, if when she 
writes she tells him interesting and pleasant things, and 
he writes in the same fashion, the relation may actually 
become stronger than it was when the couple were to- 
gether. The young man who sent his fiancee as a Christ- 
mas present a bottle of perfume associated with their 
most pleasant experiences was not only thoughtful; he 
was also adding materially to the strength of their rela- 
tionship. Every time the girl used the perfume she was 
not only thinking of him but thinking of him surrounded 
by the most pleasant circumstances. 

The writer happened to hear a conversation between 
an engaged couple conducted on the telephone in her 
presence and in her office. When the girl got the connec- 
tion she began in a very cross tone, “Why haven't you 
written? Anybody with any decency wouldn't keep me 
worried like this.” 

If this were the type of correspondence between this 
engaged couple, the relation was definitely on the wane 
whether the couple realized it or not. 

Thought, care and careful planning are all essential in 
keeping a good relationship alive when couples are sep- 
arated, for “Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” but 
the psychologist always adds: “Of whom.” The curve 
of forgetting indicates that all things may be forgotten in 
time if adequate stimulation does not recall them or, and 
worse yet, if they are associated with pain. 

This need for filling the interval of separation with ex- 
cellent contacts by letter, telegram and telephone is not 
only true of engaged couples. It is also true of the married 
pair. 

Exactly the same situation will arise if married couples 
write letters both inconsiderate and painful to read but 
the relationship here may be built up even more strongly 
by the right kind of letters. The couple have had count- 
less pleasant experiences in common which can be re- 
ferred to and recalled. Pleasant emotions which have been 
aroused in situations when they were together can be 
rearoused when they are apart. 

If the couple have children, the wife has even more 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Women Ave Different’ 


By Hersert E. FLEMING 


MANY plant managements are show- 
ing signs of perplexity as they face the certainty that 
women must be hired to replace men taken for military 
service. They say, what everybody knows, that women 
are different than men. A very few seem to feel that they 
are pioneer Adams facing an Eve problem for the first 
time. 

This attitude is unnecessarily apprehensive, and yet it 
is a healthy sign, for it reveals an awareness that there are 
many important considerations to face when women 
workers are introduced into jobs and plants where pre- 
viously there were men only. The war plant executive 
who turns to women workers really does face a problem, 
but he doesn’t have to start from scratch. He can draw 
upon the accumulated experience of concerns which have 
been employing girls and women at machines for many 
years, as well as the experience of prime and subcontract- 
ors who are now using women at work never before en- 
trusted by them to anyone but a man. 

In the metal-working plants of the automotive, aircraft, 
farm implement, twist drill, household appliance and other 
industries converted into war industries, women are 
operating all sorts of machines which in peace time have 
been run chiefly by men. They are operating ordinary 
lathes, turret lathes, milling machines, automatic screw- 
machines, drills, presses, grinding machines, and others. 
Some work on tanks with power driven rivet guns. 
Others, in booths, wield torch welders or spray guns. In 
the heavy industries some are doing forging and a few even 
are guiding huge cranes. 

But the women workers are most numerous in the in- 
dustries using machine tools. There, besides running 
machines, not a few are on assembly lines. Many are do- 
ing the inspection of semi-finished and finished parts 
turned out at the machines, such as visual inspection and 
inspection to close tolerances with micrometers. For years 
women have operated textile and other light industry 
machines. It has taken the war to get them extensively 
into operating the machines, and inspecting parts from the 
machines, classed by shop men as those that “chew steel.” 

Managements in these war industries assume that men 
and women workers have much in common, among other 
traits a burning desire to help win the war, a willingness 
to work hard, and at the same time an eagerness to get the 
high war pay. They assume also that it makes no differ- 
ence to a Nazi or a Jap hit by a projectile from a service 
man’s gun whether that weapon and its ammunition were 
made by men or women. 

Not all managements employing women in war pro 


duction have arrived at the same solutions of the problems 
involved, but those that have been most successful have 
kept in mind at every step the fact that, whether in kind 
or in degree, many of the characteristics of women for 
work are unlike those of men. While accepting the idea 
that women must have equal pay for equal work, these 
managements have held that the practical course to follow 
is to look at things from the woman’s point of view, to 
take account of women’s differences from men, and to ad- 
just practices to those differences in handling human re- 
lations, selection, training, supervision and working con- 
ditions. 

A basic difference in the woman worker is found in her 
attitude toward staying on the job. The men in war fac- 
tory jobs, except white collar men forced from their regular 
office or sales jobs for the duration, are in them, they 
hope, for keeps. Nearly all of the women going into war 
plant work regard their jobs as temporary. In one aircraft 
engine plant, to cite an extreme example, a mother of six 
children is at a lathe formerly run by her service-man hus- 
band. In many cases women have gone into factories to 
take the very places, or equivalent places, of fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, or sons away in the fighting forces. Even 
when this is not explicitly the case, as a rule the woman 
war worker feels that she is such only until the boys come 
marching home. 

Outstanding among the striking differences between 
introducing girls and women into a factory force of men 
and adding a lot of men is the disturbing fact that the 
former involves a morals problem. The strictest discipline 
must be enforced, and everyone must be impressed with 
the idea that the plant is a place with a high moral at- 
mosphere. More than one employment department seek- 
ing to attract women war workers has had its recruiting 
seriously hampered because its plant management had 
failed to take precautions to prevent occasions for devas- 
tating gossip. 

One method of discipline is segregation. A Chicago 
drill manufacturer, one of five companies in the country 
to receive citations from the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, Inc., for excellence in 
the employment of women, was organized to have only 
women operate its metal-working machines as a permanent 
practice. All workers in its plant force, except those re- 
quired for heavy lifting, highly specialized mechanical 
work and supervision, are women. In the Middle West 


* This article, reprinted here ission, appeared in the 
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plant of a farm implement company, now manufacturing 
2omillimeter aircraft cannon, the women operating 
broaches, milling machines, and grinding machines of the 
same makes as those operated by men are in departments 
on a separate floor. In other plants there are separate 
men’s and women’s departments on the same floors. 
While such segregation is not imperative, it has proved 
helpful in keeping the eyes of both men and women on 
their work. 


A Good Place to Work 


Besides having a reputation as a place of no undue moral 
hazards for girl workers, a war-production plant needing 
to attract and hold women workers must in all other re- 
spects deserve a reputation as a good place for them to 
work. It needs to have a good name for adapting machines 
to a woman's strength, for breaking down jobs so that the 
operations are simple, for providing that women shall 
work seated wherever possible, for housing moving parts 
of machines with steel or shatterproof glass, and for taking 
all other reasonable measures for safety in machine opeta- 
tion; for supplying uniforms, for paying well, for giving 
new workers good training, for supplementing supervision 
by men with aid from women assistant supervisors, and 
for providing police protection in approaches to the plant 
for women on the night shifts. 

A management about to hire women for the first time 
cannot do so successfully by merely hanging out a sign, 
“Women War Workers Wanted.”” As with the purchase 
of new equipment, or the putting of a new product into 
production, or financing a plant extension, there must be 
careful planning in advance to meet the particular prob- 
lems of the plant concerned, whose situation, as its execu- 
tives usually say, is different from that of any other shop. 

One advisable preliminary is for the general manage- 
ment to go into the new policy thoroughly with the plant 
superintendents and the department foremen. The prob- 
lems involved must be explained to those hard-headed 
men. They may at first say they have troubles enough in 
handling men employes, but when the hiring of women is 
presented as an all-out production, win-the-war measure, 
they put their heads together and strive individually to 
make good at this new test of their ability to manage. 


Adapt Machines 


Before women are brought into a plant its engineers 
should go as far as possible in adapting machines for easy 
operation by women novices. Many such adaptations are 
simple, common sense changes. In more than one shop a 
spinning-lathe hand lever that could be moved only by a 
husky man has been replaced by a lengthened lever, en- 
abling a woman to get results by giving it a gentle pull, in 
some cases a finger tip touch. Engineers of the drill com- 
pany previously mentioned, designed, among other at- 


tachments for machines, a ball bearing slide and a chuck 
to hold a drill point to the proper angle on a grinding 
machine, thus rendering the job simple, safe and easy. 

One of the differences between women and men in 
repetitive operations, according to many employers, is 
favorable to the women. This is the fact that they are 
more patient, industrious, painstaking, and efficient about 
doing the same thing over and over again. 

The main objection to women for men’s work, as every 
gentleman has always recognized, is that they have less 
physical strength than men. More than one manufacturer 
builds explicitly on the idea that women are only about 
half as strong as men. A standard adopted in England is 
that a woman may lift one-third of her weight. The wo- 
man personnel expert of a large American farm machinery 
company engaged in war production says this limit is too 
high, and favors a twelve-pound limit, to start with. 

The problem of lifting is met not only by setting stand- 
ards, but also by providing equipment to reduce it. In 
the automotive industry, whose transformation to war 
work has been a near miracle, this problem has been 
solved by the installation of much more than the normal 
number of load lifters, roller conveyers, pedestal lifts, and 
automatic chain hoists. One of the simple devices for 
protecting women against strain from lifting has been to 
reduce the size of tote pans (the metal containers by which 
small pieces produced at one machine are moved to the 
next). They have been reduced in one plant so that pan 
and contents cannot weigh more than the 33 pounds 
which its medical department says women who pass its 
physical examinations can safely lift. 


Pretty But Troublesome 


A woman's tresses, especially the Jong bob falling 
about her ears and neck, as contrasted with a man’s hair- 
cut, is another difference which should receive serious 
consideration when employing women for work where 
they will bend over whirring wheels or spindles. Unfor- 
tunately there have been cases where this has not been 
taken into account, or a girl's pride has stood in the way of 
precautions, with sad results. Girls have been scalped. 
Not completely scalped, like victims of Indian warfare, 
but when a wisp of a woman operator's hair gets caught 
in a machine, it may yank out a piece of her scalp. To pre- 
vent such incidents and yet enable girls to protect the 
hairdo’s and curls on which they have spent part of their 
war production money, several practical kinds of headgear 
are supplied, often by and at the expense of the plant 
management. 

This safety headgear is much different from the factory 
man’s cap. One type is the hair net, something like grand- 
mother’s net which held her hair down gently but did not 
cover it. Another is the bandanna handkerchief, so tied 
with bows above the forehead as to cover loosely the hair 
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at the back of the neck. But the type which appears to be 
the most efficient is the large cap, with rigid visor, such as 
that invented by a farm implement company. It looks like 
an enlarged cap of an army or navy officer, but the crown 
is even larger—large enough for a girl machine operator to 
tuck her long bob into it completely, and still to be able to 
shake it out attractively at the end of her shift. 

A woman's ordinary house or street dresses, as con- 
trasted with men’s trousers or overalls, have received both 
formal and informal consideration. Obviously, skirts will 
more easily get caught in machinery than will trouser legs. 
The trend of women to slacks has proved helpful in many 
plants, without any formal rules. In many other plant 
the women workers, though not the men, are required to 
wear uniforms, usually supplied at the companies’ ex- 
pense. In some cases the uniforms are dresses of prescribed 
cloth and cut, with different colors for trainees and regular 
employees. In other cases they are woolen blouses, with 
short sleeves, and slacks of the same cloth and color. Wom- 
en wearing uniforms take pride in them, somehow feel- 
ing that they are like the boys in the army. While this 
helps morale, the main purpose of the uniforms is safety. 
That applies also to rules barring open-toe shoes that pick 
up filings and high heels that cause stumbling. 

Women war workers benefit by the advanced develop- 
ments in the safety movement for men workers. Employ- 
ing companies go to great lengths to shield‘moving parts of 
special and standard machines with metal plates or with 
shatterproof glass. They require workers to wear safety 
glasses, ground to suit their vision. They provide for 
prompt medical attention in case of an accident from a fly- 
ing splinter of steel. At least one company goes so far as 
to provide for plas ‘> surgery in case of the slightest acci- 
dent that might mar a girl's beauty. 

In hiring women for factory work, men interviewers 
should be supplemented by women interviewers. Most of 
the applicants will be girls, young unmarried women, or 
young married women. They will come from every kind 
of activity, office work, sales work, beauty shop work, maid 
service, and many from home kitchens. Unless the manu- 
facturer is prepared to establish a day nursery, as some 
aircraft plants have done, or his municipality has gone in 
for that service, it is important for the woman interviewer 
to find out whether the married applicant has young chil- 
dren at home, and if so whether there is someone to take 
care of them while she works. If there is no one to act as 
nursemaid, the interviewer will tell her that her war work 
is on the home front, not the factory front. 


Told Job Before 


Clean-cut statements of duties involved in various jobs 
for women, and the qualifications required to perform 
them, should be in the hands of interviewers. Besides 
aptitude tests, thorough physical examinations are being 


given to women applicants, not only to determine their 
strength, but also to protect the employer against insur- 
ance obligations due to handicaps acquired before their 
employment for this work. 

Most women going into war production work will have 
had little knowledge of machines or even of the simplest 
hand tools. Any plant hiring them for the first time must 
make extra-thorough provision for their training. In many 
plants such training has been highly developed. A favor- 
ite method is to have the new girls receive special training 
for a few weeks in an operating department under the 
guidance of older employees. 

“Who shall boss the woman war production worker?” 
That question is a subject of lively debate in war indus- 
tries. The woman personnel expert for a large electric 
parts company says women supervisors get more produc- 
tion from girls than do men supervisors, but like most ex- 
perts in management she says that the women much prefer 
to work under foremen, not foreladies. Some say that 
women supervisors are over particular about unimportant 
matters. Testimony from all sectors of the war industry 
is that the foreman, however well grounded technically 
who takes a hard-boiled attitude in ordering women 
about and in bawling them out, gets nowhere with 
this new variety of employee. The women must be 


guided, led. 


Expect Higher Absences 


One thing the management might as well recognize at 
the outset; there will be more absenteeism among women 
than men. One typical war plant finds that absences by 
women will average 8 per cent, or one in twelve. For 
those exceeding this, home conditions, sick children, or a 
sick husband, are the causes most common. 

The need to provide chivalrous protection for women 
working on night shifts as they enter a plant in an indus- 
trial district or leave it to go toa bus or street car stop is a 
factor in the employment of women. Many plant manage- 
ments have arranged for police escorts. But the women 
are counted on to handle the situation themselves at the 
home ends of the car or bus lines. 3 

Success in adaptation, a trait of which America can 
justly boast at all times, is now at its height. America’s 
young men are adapting themselves quickly to army and 
navy service on land, on sea, and in the air, the world 
around. Management of industry built up under the 
free enterprise system has adapted itself phenomenally to 
government wartime regulation. Here is a prediction: 
In taking on 2,000,000 women in 1943 the managements of 
war production plants, large and small, by planning in ad- 
vance, by drawing on the experience of others, and by 
considering woman's point of view, will quickly adapt 
their working conditions, selection, training, and super- 
vision. They will do so successfully. 
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The College Youth Goes to War 


By Joun F. Cuser 
Professor of Sociology, Kent State University 


WHEN the Selective Service Act went 
into effect most people were quick to recognize that the 
hundreds of thousands of young men who were soon to 
enter military service would face a great many new 
“problems” and would have to make a great many new 
“adjustments.” While much of this speculation was going 
on, it was suggested that considerable reliable insight 
might be secured into the attitudes and behavior of men in 
the armed services, if a study could be made of actual cases 
of men undergoing the process of adjustment from civil- 
ians to soldiers. Accordingly, the writer encouraged 
about a hundred of his former students who were entering 
the armed services to write him their observations of their 
own behavior and that of their associates. The informants 
were urged to be very frank and in return for their frank- 
ness they were offered the advice of the writer to assist 
them in meeting their problems. Most of those cooperat- 
ing were not aware of the fact that they were actually a 
part of a serious research. Most of them knew that they 
were “in for it” in the sense that new adjustments would 
be many and difficult and welcomed the opportunity of 
having a periodic confessional by mail and the opportunity 
of giving vent to their intimate thoughts. In most cases 
the informants wrote frequently and at great length— 
eight, ten, and twelve page letters; from twice a week to 
twice a month were not uncommon. In addition, notes 
from diaries and other personal documents were sent 
along to complete the picture. Supplementing these ma- 
terials coming directly from the selectees‘ to the writer, 
there soon arose an unanticipated second source of infor- 
mation which has proved very enlightening. A number of 
women whose friends, fiances and husbands were in the 
armed services came to be numbered among the writer's 
counseling clients and in the course of the counseling pro- 
ess frequently have had occasion to reveal the contents 
of their soidier husbands’ or soldier fiances’ letters. Then, 
as the men came home on furloughs many were inter- 
viewed at considerable length with a view to securing 
greater insight into their problems and adjustments. 
From these three sources, therefore, have come the ma- 
terials upon which this study is based. 

In presenting the findings of the study an attempt will 
be made to present what the sociologist calls “type” in- 
stances of behavior. It is obviously not contended that 
the cases cited exactly duplicate very many or any others; 
it is merely held that the cases selected are approximately 
typical of substantial numbers of other instances not 


specifically mentioned. In working over the appreciable 


accumulation of materials already on hand it is possible to 
comprehend the typical and then present it in the form of 
a specific case which is illustrative of a great many others. _ 
The specific instances cited in this paper are of such a 
nature. 

The crux of the matter, and the problem of which the 
civilian soldier is most aware, is that he has begun to live 
in a one sex community. His “human nature” has been 
shaped through associations which include persons of 
both sexes. A young man need not actually “date” a 
young woman in order to be significantly influenced by 
her presence, nor is it to be assumed that the only signifi- 
cant influences of women upon men are upon an erotic 
basis—mothers, “old maid aunts,” “kid sister,” are all 
parts of the normal nucleus of associations which in 
normal life men have with women. Men in the army feel 
strongly their isolation from these associations though 
they are most acutely aware, of course, of their separation 
from “girl friends,” fiancees, and wives. It is easy for the 
civilian to underestimate this isolation; the glib observa- 
tion that there are numerous furloughs, week-end leaves, 
and other opportunities to meet women is much over- 
drawn. Many privates and minor officers go weeks upon 
weeks without any female association. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact, acutely felt by many men, 
that when “‘on leave” in a strange community the man in 
uniform is “accepted” in very limited and peculiar ways 
by the women in the civilian population. This is not true 
when the man is at home on leave, but when he is away 
from home on leave. “I never realized that it would make 
so much difference when I was in uniform. You would 
think I had leprosy. The ordinary civilian who has learned 
the ropes doesn't find it hard to find wholesome female 
companionship when he is away from home—that is 
when he is in civilian clothes. In uniform, however,—in 
spite of a lot of patriotic platitude—it’s all different. You 
have your choice between a low level of sensual women 
who always abound where men in uniform are and who 
isn’t exactly a prostitute but isn’t much better, and the 
very professional welfare-conscious attaché of the U.S.O. 
There isn’t anything else. My buddy and I got a big laugh 
out of a newspaper comment that people near army 
camps were opening their homes to soldiers on Sundays. 
The truth is that most of them live in mortal fear that one 
of their ‘innocent’ daughters might be contaminated by a 
date with one of the boys in uniform.” This point is 
sometimes questioned. Most persons who have actually 
studied the situation confirm the view of the soldier quoted 
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here. It is also true of World War I conditions. “As the 
situation stands today we have to confess that the influ- 
ences bearing on a sailor's actions and weaving the fiber 
of his character, outside of the strictly military life, are 
mostly vicious and from the lowest class in the civilian 
population.” Waller's research causes him to write con- 
cerning Taylor's point as follows: “The statement that 
the service man is effectively turned over to the lowest 
elements in the population has sometimes been questioned. 
In the opinion of the writer, it can be amply validated." 
There were, of course, a few exceptions to the general 
condition—especially in the early days of Selective Ser- 
vice. Some civilians did open their homes to soldiers on 
leave from nearby camps. But the proportion of soldiers 
thus entertained was always very small. Likewise, the 
interaction was characterized, as a rule, by a “thick kind 
of formality which almost defied you to come again if you 
were as much as smiled at by the hostess’s daughter.” It 
is not that many civilians do not wish to be helpful, but 
that in spite of their rational charity their stereotype of 
the professional soldier interferes with their ability to see 
a soldier as a person—he is a category and a category 
which isn’t too complimentary. 

One informant discusses with considerable resentment 
an incident which, of course, is not typical but is indica- 
tive of the more general problem of the one sex community 
and resultant frustrations. He explains that a rumor be- 
gan to circulate that an officially sponsored dance would 
be held at the social center near the camp and explains 
how the boys made plans for the evening. They seemed 
particularly happy because they understood that the 
“type of woman” who would serve as hostess would be 
“far superior to the kind of riff raff found in the cafes and 
dance halls around here.” When the time for the dance 
came the disproportionate number of soldiers as compared 
with the number of dancing partners was so great and the 
competition for dancing partners was so keen that in order 
to avoid “unpleasant episodes” it was necessary for the 
persons in charge to rope off the dancing pavilion permit- 
ting only a few men to enter at a time and then for a short 
time. “Here most of us spent the evening watching a 
few lucky devils get a few moments with a decent 
woman.” 

The men’s sensitivity to having to associate, if they are 
going to have any female companionship at all, with what 
they term “the low type woman—not necessarily a pros- 
titute but the kind of woman from whom prostitutes are 
made™ is a chronic complaint. It may well be that since 
the informants of this study are college men that they 
may have unduly high standards for feminine companion- 
ship which the more nearly rank and file boys may not 
have. Nevertheless, a recreational situation in which con- 


1 J. S. Taylor, “The Social Status of the Sailor,” Social Hygiene, 
‘ar and The Family, Dryden, 1940, p. 15, footnote. 


tacts between the sexes are characterized by what Waller 
calls “last fling psychology,” where contacts are brief, 
personalities anonymous, and where men generally regard 
most of their women associates as social inferiors is hardly 
a set of conditions which will conduce to the kind of atti- 
tudes and habits which more normal social living will re- 
quire of these men when the war is over. 

Much comment has been elicited concerning the kinds 
of adjustments men make to the fact of a one sex com- 
munity. Newspapers frequently carry stories about pro- 
stitution and other vice problems in the vicinity of army 
camps and many persons are quick to assume that the army 
life conduces generally to this kind of adjustment. The 
data of this study, which admittedly may not be typical of 
men or even all college men in the armed services, suggest 
that not a great many men are initiated into prostitution 
when they are in the army. Though there are cases in this 
sample which claim to have become patrons of prostitutes 
recently, by and large the patrons in the army are the same 
patrons when at home, although the patronage seems to 
be more frequent and more open in the army situation 
“because there isn’t anything else to do, particularly if 
its something to do with a woman.” The impression of 
widespread prostitution may spring from the fact that 
great concentrations of men in small areas tends to make 
for similar concentrations of organized vice which, by 
virtue of the concentration, becomes more apparent 
than is the case in one’s home town under normal con- 
ditions. 

Other types of what might be called “hedonistic” sex 
satisfaction—homosexuality, autoeroticism, miscellaneous 
sex perversions—are also in evidence and probably more 
frequent than in civilian society. There is also some basis 
for the view that as time goes on the restraints against 
these things are more difficult to maintain and so there 
seems reason to expect that th. se kinds of “adjustments” 
will become more apparent in the future than they are 
now. Many of the letters from the informants deal very 
frankly and realistically with this problem. “I am writing 
you these things for I don’t know what reason. They are 
certainly filthy but, by God, they're true. Most of us feel 
pretty cheap the next morning but then we tell each other 
we're in the army now—as if that made any difference.” 

Much of the sexual deprivation of the one sex com- 
munity comes to be compensated through the medium of 
frank and vulgar conversation. ““As you know when men 
are alone for long times together they lose much of the 
refinement which normal life has taught them. Profanity 
and unbelievable obscenity in sexual language comes to be 
thought of as just normal conversation. Inanimate, com- 
monplace things are given sexual names. The whole thing 
is either silly or vulgar, I don’t know which, but it seems 
natural and somehow the expected thing to do.” 

The men are not infrequently quite mindful of the fact 
that the kind of sexual isolation discussed here may have 
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far reaching effects upon their personalities and their abil- 
ities to adjust to normal life when the war is over. Al- 
most every sequence of letters manifests this apprehen- 
sion. “Will this sort of life ruin me for peace time living?” 
“Am I now worthy of a woman with the refinement of 

..2” “Do you suppose I'll care to settle down when | 
come back?” These are typical anxiety queries. 

There is widespread anxiety among the men concerning 
fiancees and wives from whom they are separated. Most of 
them feel that it is “unreasonable” or “useless” to ask 
these women to forego male companionship during the 
months and years when their husbands and fiances are 
in the army. Most of the men are intelligent enough to 
realize that what is planned as a quite platonic expedient 
“date” with “his fraternity brother” may result in a se- 
rious emotional attachment, not because the girl wishes to 
be unethical but because in times of erotic deprivation she 
is just that much more vulnerable even though her escort 
may be motivated by high principles and a desire to be 
loyal to his “brother.” “And when we hear ‘Don’t Sit 
Under the Apple Tree’ it isn’t so funny, because wereal- 
ize that she’s probably sitting there at the time we're 
hearing it. And in a way we can’t blame her.” One of 
the inherent difficulties in the courtship mores of our day 
springs from the inconsistency between the liberal stand- 
ards of erotic behavior between men and women which 
have come into vogue while attitudes of possessiveness 
and exclusiveness in such matters from the previous cul- 
tures still persist. 

It may well be that much of the uneasiness which the 
service man claims in respect to his wives’ and fiancee’s in- 
timate behavior while he is away is simply a convenient 
rationalization for his own inconstancy. A number of 
men who normally are conventional in their behavior and 
whose verbal beliefs are reasonably consistent with their 
behavior have, under war conditions, developed a sort of 
schizoid morality—one moral code for peace time in the 
home community and another for war time in a strange 
community. Of course, if, when the war is over a man 
could step out of his military morality as easily as he steps 
out of his uniform no problem would be presented. But 
all that we have learned about human behavior indicates 
the persistence and continuity of behavior patterns and 
mitigates against any assumption that the demobilized 
soldier can be radically different from that same soldier 
before being demobilized. 

The war time marriage has been the subject of consider- 
able speculation and some research. There is a tendency 
on the part of some to interpret the war time marriage as a 
“normal adjustment to the affectional problem.” With 
the exception of those relatively few cases in which the 
soldier is an officer and can spend at least week-ends with 
his wife, the alleged normalcy is nonexistent. The letters 
and testimony of the men and the testimony of the women 


clearly bear out the hypothesis that the newly married 
man in service has about the same problems as he would 
have if he had not married with a few extra ones super- 
imposed. He too lives in a one sex community, is deprived 
of wholesome female companionship, has no legitimate 
outlet for his sexual energies, finds himself associated with 
a great many coarse and hedonistic men who scoff at 
standards, suffers the same uneasiness about what “the 
woman” is doing and where she is. The bride like her 
betrothed sister faces the temptation to “step out” a 
bit, hears the sensational stories about the morals of the 
men in service, and finds it impossible to participate in the 
newly discovered pattern of affectional interaction. 
Though both men and women are quick to claim that the 
fact of marriage has given them a “sacred bond of union” 
and other trite phrases they are as a rule willing to admit 
that the feeling is not as real as they would like to have it, 
that they have not yet learned the husband-wife role, and, 
though they dare not admit it openly because they “must 
save face,” they will confess privately that they have 
serious misgivings about the wisdom of their choice. Not 
an insignificant number of these war marriages are already 
estrangements and others are fraught with emotional and 
situational conflicts of sufficient severity to cast grave 
doubt on their continued existence. 

A number of general conclusions and unanswerable 
queries have thus far been presented by the data of this 
study. Army life does initiate some new patterns of sex 
behavior. It also appears to intensify the frequency of 
manifestations of habits already established in civilian life. 
There is a widespread awareness in the group studied that 
personalities ‘“grow out of the past, do not out grow it,” 
and there is a resultant anxiety amounting almost to neu- 
rosis concerning the ultimate adjustment to civilian life. 
Viewing the domestic scene after the last World War 
gives the observer ample justification for sharing their 
anxiety. “There seems to be good statistical evidence for 
the view that marriages contracted in war time are excep- 
tionally unstable,...on the basis of American figures 
from the World War 1914-1918. . . for at least eleven 
years thereafter marriages contracted in these years re- 
vealed a disproportionate number of divorces. The evi- 
dence is so consistent that there can be little doubt of its 
meaning.’’* Moreover it must be noted that divorce is an 
inadequate measure of the extent of serious domestic dis- 
cord in a society. The “marital unhappiness rate,"’ how- 
ever one might care to compute it, and “the unhappiness 
rate of the unmarried” also have their roots in what war 
does to the personalities of men—and of women—during 
the years in which normally the seeds of their domestic 
life are sown. Causative factors inhere in the social fabric 


* Waller, ibid. p. 47-48, comments on the study of Calvin Hall, 
“The fnoechiley a War Marriages,” Journal of Social Psychology, V., 
PP. 523-530. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Marriage Counselling in a Changing 
Society 


By Ernest W. Burcess 


University of Chicago 


THIRTY years ago the American pub- 
lic was tremendously alarmed at the problem of divorce. 
Today intelligent persons are much more concerned with 
marriage than with divorce. What is the cause of this sig- 
nificant shift in emphasis? The divorce rate has continued 
to increase. It is now over twice as high as it was in 1906. 
There is every indication that it will continue to increase. 
In fact, a statistician, writing in 1930, predicted that if the 
divorce rate maintained the consistent average annual in- 
crease of 3 percent—an increasing rate like that of com- 
pound interest—by the year 1965 there would be one 
divorce for every two marriages. 

The chief reason why people are now more interested 
in marriage than in divorce is because of the discovery that 
marriage is the chief cause of divorce. That is not to be 
taken flippantly in the sense that if there were no mar- 
riages there would be no divorces. It is to be understood in 
the sound sense that divorces arise out of illadvised mar- 
riages. From that standpoint the wise policy is not to deal 
with divorce itself but with the causes of divorce which 
are rooted in marriage and which can be best dealt with 
before marriage and in the early years of marriage. It is 
often too late to solve the problems of marriage when the 
husband or the wife or both are on the brink of divorce. 
In the field of marriage and elsewhere prevention is easier, 
more economical and more effective than cure. 

The readers of Marriage and Family Living need no 
arguments to be convinced of the importance of marriage 
counselling. Yet it is well to see marriage counselling in 
the perspective of our changing society and to gain a fresh 
appreciation of its significance in relation to the nature 
and magnitude of the problem which it attacks. 

First of all, marriage counselling is essential in modern 
society because of the great changes now taking place in 
the family. Family life today is in transition from the 
authoritarian family of the colonial period to the compan- 
ionship form that is now emerging. In the authoritarian 
family the husband and father was dominant; the wife and 
mother had a subordinate role and children “should be 
seen and not heard.’ Marriage, if not arranged by parents 
was largely influenced by them. Traditions and customs 
of the parents were carried over often under the super- 
vision of the parents and parents-in-laws into the marriage 

of sons and daughters. 

The companionship type of family is based upon affec- 


tion, congeniality, and mutuality of interests—husband 
and wife are assumed to be equal and children as they 
grow older are given more and more voice in family affairs. 
The young people, on marrying, do not turn to the parents 
for advice. They feel that they are on their own in mar- 
riage and wish to control their destiny. The more intelli- 
gent of them are increasingly anxious for all available 
scientific knowledge and information about marriage and 
family life. It is the demand of these young people for 
knowledge that has led to the introduction of courses on 
preparation for marriage and family life in our colleges and 
universities, and to the establishment of centers for mar- 
riage counselling. 

In the second place, education for family life and mar- 
riage counselling are the two big resources on which we 
must depend to assist the family in this period of transi- 
tion. Social change was never more rapid than it is today. 
Modern conveniences and labor-saving devices have com- 
pletely changed the home. They have given both the wife 
and children a surplus of leisure time without as yet fully 
providing wholesome substitutes for the discarded house- 
hold activities of the past. The automobile, the motion 
picture and the radio are destroying the old-time neigh- 
borhood with its primary controls of conduct and have 
ushered us all into a world society in which as yet we do 
not feel altogether at home. 

Is it any wonder that marriage and the family under the 
impact of these changes manifests the instability that is 
indicated by the increasing divorce rate? 

Third: the primary objective of marriage counselling is 
to promote an increase in human happiness and personal- 
ity development. Where else have we a greater oppor- 
tunity to reduce human misery and increase human happi- 
ness than by improving family relationships? The findings 
of research by psychiatrists, psychologists and sociologists 
are in complete agreement that the happiness of the 
parents’ marriage and wholesome parent-child relation- 
ships are the predominant factors in the emotional and 
spiritual development of children. 

In the fourth place, the need for marriage counselling is 
even greater at this moment than it has ever been in the 
past. The war-time situation has accentuated old-time 
problems of marriage and introduced new ones. Young 
people are confused and uncertain as to whether to marry 
now or to wait until after the war. There is no one gen- 
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eral answer that can be applied to all cases. The circum- 
stances and the personality of each couple must be individ- 
ually considered. The marriage counsellor can make a 
great contribution in preventing hasty and ill-advised 
unions. Even more important is the advice and council 
that it is essential to give to the wives of men in the armed 
forces in meeting their new and perplexing problems of a 
war-time situation. 

After the war the need for marriage and family coun- 
selling will be even greater. It is then that we will have 
the final reckoning with the effects of hasty and hurried-up 
marriages of the war-time period. These are of four types. 
First, there are the hasty marriages that were entered into 
to avoid the draft or to delay entrance into the army. 
Second, the hurried-up unions are those where the couple 
is marrying earlier than originally planned because of the 
induction or enlistment of the young man. Third, there 
are the war camp marriages of the homesick youth and the 
girl attracted by the glamour of the uniform. Fourth, 
there are the over-seas marriages with Australian, Irish 
and English girls. 

Research has shown that marriages upon short ac- 
quaintance turn out unhappily much more often on the 
average than those where the couple has had the oppor- 
tunity to know each other well and make adjustments 
before rather than after marriage. 

In addition to all these there are the unfortunate effects 
of separation. In certain cases absence may make the heart 
grow fonder, but in many others it is just as likely to cause 
the light of love to glow fainter. Inevitably a certain pro- 
portion of couples will grow apart, particularly where 
there have not been sufficient bases of common experi- 
ences and mutual understandings to ensure the perma- 
nence of the union under war-time conditions. 

All these factors taken together will result in an enor- 
mous increase in problems of marriage aftér the war. They 
will throw an additional big load of responsibility upon 
marriage counselling centers. We should prepare now to 
meet not only the emergencies of the war-time situation 
but the even greater problems that are certain to arise in 
the post-war period. 

There can be no question from the survey of facts of the 
need for education for family living and for marriage and 
family counselling. They are our first reliance in dealing 
with the factors making for the instabiity of the modern 
family and for affording young people the knowledge and 
assistance necessary for successful marriages. The move- 
ment for marriage counselling has now reached the stage 
where rapid expansion can be expected. Communities are 
Opening marriage counselling centers; Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus and Toledo have either established or are in the proc- 
ess of establishing centers. Other cities are considering 
doing likewise. Consequently, a question of current ab- 
sorbing interest is in regard to the best plan for the organ- 
ization of the center. 


If we are to give advice to a community considering the 
opening of a marriage counselling service about the ideal 
form of organization, what should be our answer? 

It is always interesting and significant to raise the ques- 
tion what would be an ideal plan before we consider the 
question what is the most practical type of action in a 
given community under its existing local conditions. This 
procedure will enable us in new communities to go as close 
to the ideal arrangement as local conditions permit. 

In discussing the ideal plan of organization of the mar- 
riage counselling service three questions are involved: first, 
the auspices; second, the scope of activities; and third, the 
personnel. 

In the cities which have established or are establishing 
marriage counselling centers the crucial question is 
whether the center be under independent auspices or be a 
department of activity under an existing agency. There 
are at present many organizations with an interest and a 
stake in marriage counselling. They are either carrying on 
counselling service more or less effectively or have aspira- 
tions of entering into this field. Among these agencies are 
churches, federations of churches, schools and colleges, 
family welfare agencies, legal-aid societies, birth control 
centers, social hygiene associations, medical clinics, child- 
guidance centers, and family-life education services. 

In my judgment, each of these has a responsibility for 
marriage counselling and should be encouraged and 
stimulated to continue and strengthen its work. The real 
question, however, that we are considering is whether it 
is more feasible for one of these agencies to assume com- 
munity leadership in marriage counselling or to have this 
community leadership undertaken under the auspices of 
an independent agency. There are two arguments which 
militate against the success of assigning the leadership in 
marriage counselling to any existing agency. In the first 
place, if an existing agency assumes this function, it means 
that the activity of marriage counselling is subordinated to 
the principal function of the agency. In the second place, 
the scope of marriage counselling is likely to be restricted 
if it is carried on by any one of the existing agencies. For 
example, family case work agencies are admirably fitted, 
through experience in dealing with personal adjustments 
in family life, for marriage counselling. Nevertheless, in 
the eyes of the public, the family welfare agency is synon- 
ymous with economic dependency, which prevents other 
groups from availing themselves of its counselling services. 
The center under the auspices of the Federation of 
Churches would tend to be confined to the membership of 
churches in the Federation. One under the auspices of a 
birth control center might not be patronized by those op- 
posed to birth control. The ideal arrangement then 
would seem to be the establishment of marriage counsel- 
ling as an independent agency with the cooperation in the 
fullest degree of all the agencies and groups in the com- 
munity interested in marriage counseling. 
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What should be the scope of activities of a marriage 
counselling center which would work in intimate and 
active cooperation with the agencies of the community 
which are interested and engaged in marriage counselling? 
First of all, it should be charged with the responsibility of 
leadership in the development of marriage counselling in 
the community. In cooperation with organizations and 
agencies it should attempt to raise the standards of coun- 
selling service in the community. This may be done in 
various ways, through courses, conferences, round tables, 
libraries and publications. In the second place, it should 
be equipped to give marriage counselling service to the 
more difficult cases in need of pre-marital and post-marital 
knowledge, information and advice. In the third place, it 
should stimulate, encourage and assist agencies and indi- 
viduals in the community in giving or in being prepared 
to give marriage counselling in less difficult cases. One of 
the chief problems here is to develop sufficient under- 
standing and insight in the minister, physician or teacher 
so that he may be able to discriminate between the cases 
with minor problems with which he is equipped to deal 
and the more serious problems which should be referred 
to the central marriage counselling agency. 

What is important here is to get the all-over picture of 
the community-wide need for marriage counselling and a 
plan of organization or relationships between agencies 
which will best provide services commensurate with the 
need. Organization is important but in all probability 
relationships are even more important. The problem is to 
get a vision of a complete, all-round program and then for 
each interested agency or group of individuals to see its 
relationship to the entire project. There are, of course, 
difficulties to be overcome, divers points of view; vested 
interests, claims of rival disciplines, conflict of personali- 
ties. But these tend to lose their divisive significance if we 
perceive the community need as a whole and the picture 
of a complete plan for meeting this need. In fact, these 
differences may become sources of strength as they are in- 
corporated into a program of common action. 

The personnel of a marriage counselling center is of ut- 


most importance. Marriage counselling is an emerging 
profession. At the present time, marriage counsellors 
have come into this new field with the most varied back- 
grounds in training and experience; education, home eco- 
nomics, medicine, psychiatry, psychology, social work and 
sociology. All these disciplines and others that might be 
mentioned have research findings applicable to the prob- 
lems of marriage counselling. In the future we are likely 
to have marriage counsellors who have had all-round train- 
ing in courses from all these fields even though they may 
be specialists also in one of these fields. 

At the present time it is highly desirable that the staff 
of a marriage counselling service should have specialists 
upon its staff or available as consultants representatives of 
all these fields. At any rate, the material available in mar- 
riage counselling should be derived from the best thinking 
of workers in these different disciplines. 

Equally important in the field of marriage counselling 
as it involves personal relationship are the qualifications 
in character and personality of the staff of the central 
counselling service. 

It is evident, of course, that I have attempted to outline 
here an ideal set-up. No existing marriage counselling 
service could be expected to realize it, completely. Real 
progress has been made, since the opening of the first 
counselling center in 1930, in achieving this goal. There is 
a rapidly growing literature upon the problems and tech- 
niques of counselling, some of which has been based upon 
case records of the centers. But as yet no systematic 
analytical study has been made of the work of the twenty- 
five or more existing centers. 

At this time of national emergency, when marriage 
counselling is more imperatively needed than ever before, 
marriage counselling services should not be contracted 
but rather expanded. This is only hard-headed, common- 
sense community policy. Otherwise, if we allow the 
problems of marriage accentuated in war time and in the 
post-war readjustment period to get out of hand we will 
have to pay the price in human unhappiness and personal 
maladjustment. 


(Continued from page 7) 
of the time. Therefore, as in so many social processes the 
analyst of domesticity finds himself better informed as to 
the causes and manifestations of domestic discord than he 
finds himself capable of suggesting practicable measures 
for the diminution of these destructive processes. 

One final interpretive point should perhaps be made 
more explicit to the person unfamiliar with a basic socio- 
logical principle regarding human behavior: Mistaken or 
unfounded beliefs are real to the person who accepts them 
as true and bases his behavior on those beliefs. For ex- 
ample, it may be true that fiancees and wives actually are 
true to their men toa far greater extent than the men think 


they are. But, nevertheless, having the beliefs that they 
do the men are left with no other basis for formulating 
their own moral behavior and their attitudes toward their 
women. Likewise the current sensational tales about the 
morality of army camp areas may be extremely overdrawn 
or even basically erroneous, but if women accept these 
views as if true, they become realities upon the basis of 
which womens’ attitudes toward men in service are 
formed and become considerations in the kind of “‘adjust- 
ments” these women make in their own behavior “for 
the duration.” “The ‘maginations which people have of 
each other,” accurate or inaccurate are “the solid facts of 
human life.” 
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The Philadelphia Neighborhood Law 
Office Experiment 


By Rosert D. ABRAHAMS 
Chairman, the Philadelphia Neighborhood Law Office Committee 


THIS is the second of a series of articles describ- 

FRONTIERS ing new and unique projects, techniques and ap- 

IN proaches being used effectively by creative 

people in communities across the country. 

LIFE These contributions to our thinking are solicited 

by the Editors because of the merit of the proj- 

ects and for their underlying universality that makes them applicable 

in other localities. Descriptions of outstanding programs as well as 

comments and questions upon those published will be welcomed by 

the Editors. Send all material to Frontiers in Family Life, National 
Conference on Family Relations, 1126 E. s9th Street, Chicago. 


A successful experiment in providing a legal service for 
householders in the lower income group has been con- 
ducted in Philadelphia by the Neighborhood Law Office 
Committee of the Lawyers Guild. 

Six offices in varying neighborhoods were opened 
November 1, 1939 under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee has no financial interest in any 
of the offices. It enters into agreements with the indi- 
vidual attorneys and partnerships planning such offices by 
which the attorneys agree to be bound by certain stand- 
ards. For example, the attorneys agree to charge a client 
$1.00 for a one-half hour consultation if it is his first visit. 

The standards stress preventive work rather than liti- 
gation. A period of 18 months was set for the course of 
the experiment. By the end of this time a number of the 
offices had already become firmly established in the neigh- 
borhoods and all the offices signified a desire to continue. 

At the present time ten offices are operating in Phila- 
delphia under what has come to be known as the Neigh- 
borhood Law Office Plan. 

One of the bases of the Plan is to provide a preventive 
Family Law Service and the Committee considers that 
this service to date has been very successful. The effort 
to settle family quarrels without recourse to the courts 
has become a part of the ordinary technique of the Neigh- 
borhood Offices. 

A publicity service is provided by the Committee— 
such publicity being ethical, no members of the Com- 
mittee have a financial interest in the offices. A weekly 
service, “It’s the Law” is distributed to neighborhood 
newspapers in neighborhoods in which the offices op- 
erate. The Committee pays nothing to the newspapers 
to run such services, but gives it free. Much reader in- 
terest has developed and at the present time this release 


has reached its 133rd issue. The release points out the 
value of a preventive law technique in specific cases and 
mentions the Neighborhood Law Office Plan. 

Four maximums of practice were laid down by the 
Committee for the guidance of the offices. These are as 
follows: 

Preventive law is to justice what preventive medicine 

is to health. 

It is the dignity of the client, not that of the lawyer, 

which counts. 

The lawyer should not be remote from his client either 

in geography or understanding. 

The lawyer who makes a mystery of his fees makes a 

critic of his client. 

One of the requirements of the Committee is that the 
offices be plainly and inexpensively furnished, in order 
that the client may not be impressed or overwhelmed by 
a professional “front.” 

The Committee considers it significant that during the 
experimental period of 18 months, during which very 
careful records were kept, 82.4% of those who came to 
the offices stated that never before had they entered a 
law office, either that of a legal aid society or that of a 
private attorney. It is also significant that less than 5% 
of the clients came on matters involving litigation and 
less than 2% actually litigated. 

The earnings of the offices belong to the men who 
practice in them. There is no financial connection be- 
tween the various offices and the expense of their opening 
and their overhead are borne by the participants. It has 
been found possible to operate such offices, upon stand- 
ards as set up by the Committee, at a fair profit to the 
participants. 

Of particular interest to those interested in problems 
of the family, was an Institute held under the asupices of 
the Neighborhood Law Office Committee on January 5, 
12, and 19, 1942. This was an Institute in Preventive 
Law, believed to be the first of its kind in the United 
States. The Institute consisted of a presentation of the 
Law of the Family. The Institute was attended by many 
of the most prominent workers in the social service field 
in Philadelphia, as well as by clergymen, probation officers 
of the courts, and others whose work brings them in 
close contact with Family Law. The material was pre- 
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sented as a course in appreciation, rather than by the 
usual case and text method of law teaching. 

The first session, on The Family and Its Members, 
concerned requirements for marriage, obligations of sup- 
port, property ownership in the family, adoption, legit- 
imacy, divorce, etc. At the second session The Family's 
Home was discussed, and the material covered included 
the law governing the purchase of a home, mortgages, 
landlord and tenant, levies, evictions, dangers of sub- 
tenancy, etc. At the third session The Family's Business 
was the subject, and among the sub-topics discussed were 
the law of personal property, installment leases, bail- 
ments, automobile purchase contracts, pawnbroker law, 
etc. Each session consisted of a lecture for an hour, 
followed by a discussion for three-quarters of an hour. 
No charge was made for attendance. 

The success of the Institute makes it probable that 
additional Institutes will be held during this winter. 

The Committee had attempted an experiment on a 
small scale, but interest aroused before the end of the ex- 
perimental period made it certain that a much larger en- 
terprise of the same nature would succeed. 


The Committee is limiting its activities, however, for 


the duration of the war because of the difficulties in re- 
placing the personnel czlled from the offices into the 
Army. At the present time the Committee has found it 
possible to keep ten offices open without a sacrifice of 
standards, but how long this situation will continue is 
unpredictable. A large number of participants are now in 
the Armed Services and it is becoming more and more 
difficult to replace those who are called. Nevertheless, 
the Committee feels that its experiment will doubtlessly 
serve as a pattern for post-war expansion and develop- 
ment. 

The general future of preventive law in the family 

field, as well as in most others, seems to us one of the most 
important vistas in the future of American law prac- 
tice. 
The Neighborhood Law Office Committee has per- 
formed an experiment on a small scale in Philadelphia, 
but it has been sufficient to prove to the Committee—and 
the Committee believes to others—that there is a spe- 
cialized service which the public will! patronize, and which 
can be provided for the public on a proper economic 
basis by the legal profession if only the profession will 
do the job. 


How Separation Affects the Family 
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material with which to make her husband fe-1 that he is 
still a part of the family even if he is separated from them 
by several thousand miles. 

Amusing anecdotes about the children, particularly 
those in which the father plays an important and delight- 
ful part, are excellent material for letters. Compliments 
from the husband's friends and business associates may 
be related to him with excellent effect. 

Married pairs need to be even more careful than do 
fiancés. A married pair knows each other's faults too 
well. Frequently they criticize each other in letters in a 
way which they would not dare to were they talking to 
each other. These criticisms rankle, sometimes unbear 
ably, for there are now no pleasant experiences to nullify 
them. 

No adverse criticism of any kind should ever appear 
when couples are separated from each other. Compliments 
and other material referred to above should take up suf- 
ficient space in the letter, leaving no room for the other 
sort of material. 

It is well also to tell how much the husband is missed 
but not to talk about how frightened, unhappy, or wor- 
ried is his wife. 

All sorts of amusing and interesting home activities 
can be referred to with some reference to what the 
husband could do with his skill, now missed so much by 
his wife. “When you come home that dripping faucet 


will be fixed in a minute, I know,”—if the husband is 
skillful in this activity—or, “We need a few nails that 
only you can hammer in,”—if the husband likes to use 
hammer and nails. These are ways of telling him that he is 
missed without upsetting him and destroying his morale. 

The children in ihe family need their father no matter 
where he is, and he can be kept a part of the child’s life 
pattern if the mother makes the effort. For children under 
six some such procedures as the following are advisable. 
A little girl of three has been separated from her father 
for the past six months. Every night she goes through a 
ceremony which she loves. She gets her father’s picture 
from the dresser and says: “Goodnight Daddy, here 
comes a kiss,” and goes through the motion of sending one. 
Her mother then says, “Here comes one back from Daddy,” 
puts her hand up in the air, and says, “Click, here it 
comes,” and the baby quite content goes to bed saying, 
“Goodnight, Daddy.” Her father has been informed of 
this procedure so every night he sends the kiss. This 
makes his relationship to the child far closer even though 
neither father nor baby realizes all of the elements in- 
volved. 

The major difficulty appears with children over six. 
Between the ages of five and eight all children tend to 
transfer their affection to their father. This is a natural 
process of emotional growth. If no father is present in the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations —The Con- 
ference on Marriage in Wartime which was postponed for 
the Christmas holidays will meet in the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, May 21-23. 

The meeting will open Friday afternoon with a Sym- 
posium “What the Family Faces in War Time” with 
addresses by three Conference leaders, followed by a 
panel discussion by the Chairmen of the Conference 
Committees upon the problems to be taken up in Round 
Table sessions. 

In the afternoon, Round Tabie sessions are planned on 
Problems of Youth in Wartime; Marriage Counselling; 
Religion and the Family; Marriage and Family Research 
in Wartime; Education for Marriage and Family Life 
in the Community; Economic Basis of Family Life; Col- 
lege Courses in Marriage and Family Living; Legal Prob- 
lems of the Family in Wartime. The evening session 
will be devoted to Wartime Marriages with addresses by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall and Janet Fowler Nelson. 

Other sessions during the Conference will deal with 
Wartime Trends of Marriage and Family Living and 
problems of the Family in Wartime, addresses among 
others by Ada Hart Arlitt, Howard McClusky and Max 
Rheinstein. A complete program of the Conference will 
be published in the May issue of Marriage and Family 
Living. 

The Family Life Education Program of Seattle, Washing- 
ton.—This organization of which Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor is Coordinator is holding a three day conference 
on the campus of the University of Washington on March 
25-27. Local state leadership will be supplemented by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall who will come as a joint represen- 
tative of the Association for Family Living and the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations. 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
The Conference will be held Saturday, March 27, at the 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, with the central theme, “The 
Impact of War on Family and Home.” An invitation has 
been extended to Evelyn Millis Duvall as speaker at the 
luncheon meeting. Inquiries and reservations should be 
addressed to our secretary-treasurer, Dr. Mary Woods 
Bennett of Mills College. 

The morning session, under the presidency of Professor 
Noel Keys, will be devoted to discussion of morale 
among men and women in military service and industrial 
plants; the afternoon, to consideration of the welfare of 
children in homes broken by the war. Emphasis in this 


‘ 


second section wiil be upon problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and provision of day-time care for children of 
working mothers. 


Illinois Conference on Family Relations —-The Confer- 
ence held a breakfast meeting November 13 in connection 
with the sessions of the Illinois Welfare Association in 
Peoria, with B. F. Timmons presiding. After a summary 
by E. W. Burgess upon research in progress on the effect 
of the war upon the family, Mary Murphy, Elizabeth 
McCormick Fund, reported that the number of mothers 
engaged in war industry was rapidly increasing and that 
steps were being taken 1) to expand the existing day nur- 
series and to adapt the programs to the war-time situation, 
2) to establish training programs for workers, 3) to set up 
local centers of information and counselling. She stated 
that such centers would be valuable in persuading many 
mothers of small children that responsibility for their care 
was a more valuable contribution to the war effort than 
the securing of a war-time position. 

Joseph L. Moss, the Cook County Department of 
Public Welfare, noted little effect of the war upon the 
family except for a great decrease in the number of cases 
of public assistance to mothers. State Senator E. P. Saltiel 
stated that as chairman of the Committee on Legislation 
of the Illinois Conference on Family Relations he would 
be glad to receive proposals for legislative changes to 
safeguard the family. 

Claudia Wannamaker, Institute for Juvenile Research, 
reported that its workers perceive the emotional effects of 
the war upon the family, particularly the demoralization 
frequently noted as husband and son enter the service. 
Chester Scott, the Division of Delinquency Prevention, 
saw no indications yet of increase in juvenile delinquency, 
but observed signs of personal demoralization among 
adults and children, due to the wartime situation, which 
undoubtedly will lead to juvenile delinquency in the 
future. 

The next meeting of the Conference may be held in 
May in Jacksonville. For further information write B. F. 
Timmons, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Iowa Conference of Family Relations.—The 1943 meet- 
ing of the Conference will be held at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, March 11 and 12. For copies of 
the program write J. Harold Ennis, President, lowa Con- 
ference, Cornell College. 


Michigan Conference On Family Relations.—Bernice 
Bish has succeeded Ralph C. Bennett as secretary-treas- 
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urer of the State Conference. Any correspondence should 
be addressed to her at The Family Service Association, 
Association of Commerce Building, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 


Northwest Regional Conference on Family Relations.— 
The annual meeting of the Conference will be held on 
the University of Washington campus, March 25-27. 
The tentative theme is “The Family in a World at War.” 
Evelyn Millis Duvall will be our conference leader. The 
emphasis will be on addresses by Mrs. Duvall and on a 
variety of small round-table discussions. Due to war con- 
ditions, attendance will be limited largely to the Puget 
Sound region, but there will be representatives from east 
of the mountains, British Columbia and Oregon. The 
president of the Conference is Katharine Whiteside Tay- 
lor; and secretary, Norman §. Hayner, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Progressive Education Association.—The National Con- 
ference of the Association is being held in Chicago, 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, February 21-23, 1943. 
A special study group on Education for Marriage and 
Family Life in the Schools is being held on both the morn- 
ing and the afternoon of Monday under the chairmanship 
of Evelyn Millis Duvall. Interested persons are invited 
to attend and to suggest material and persons with out- 
standing contributions in this field. 

The Association for Family Living is cooperating with 
the Progressive Education Association in presenting the 
conference and is particularly responsible for the program 
of February 23 which is to deal specifically with wartime 
problems of marriage and family life. 


Meetings and Events 


American Catholic Sociological Society.—The Society, 
meeting in Cleveland, December 27-29, held one session 
on The Family, chairman, Helen M. Toole, College of 
New Rochelle. Edgar Schmiedeler, director, Family Life 
Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Council, spoke on 
“The Family and Reconstruction,” and Rev. Bernard 
Mulvaney, C.S.V., Catholic University, on “Some Prob- 
lems of Modern Family Life.” 


Association for Childhood Education —The annual 
meeting will be held April 2-5 at St. Louis. For infor- 
mation about the program write Executive Secretary, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Association for Family Living —As a part of its 
program for wives of service men, the Association for 
Family Living presented a special series on MARRIAGE 
IS WHAT WE MAKE IT during the month of January. 
Supplementing members of the regular staff in the dis- 
cussion of such questions as: what makes a marriage 


satisfying, keeping normal during prolonged separation, 
biological drives of the married woman, and living with 
uncertainties in marriage were Dr. Arthur Koff, Medical 
Advisor, Dr. Edwin Krausz, Psychiatric consultant, and 
Mrs. Carter Collins author, The Army Woman's Hand- 
book, The Navy's Woman's Handbook, and national 
organizer of the Association of Army-Navy Wives. 
Helpful materials and guidance to local resources in com- 
munities across the country are provided for wives of 
service men requesting such assistance. Individuals and 
agencies offering counselling are urged to request their 
registration on the national listing of Counselling Services 
being prepared. Address requests to the Association for 
Family Living, 209 S. State Street, Chicago. 


Attitudes of American High School Youth.—Fortune 
Magazine (Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City) offers free extra copies of their public 
opinion survey of a self-portrait of high school youth: 
“what it thinks of itself, its country, and its future.” 
Among the questions asked are attitudes toward jobs for 
everyone who wants to work, even though this means 
bigger taxes, unwillingness to marry Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Jews and Negroes; sources of information, war ob- 
jectives, shape of the post-war world. 


British Women War Workers.—More than 40% of all 
British war production workers are women, the Office of 
War Information reports, on the basis of British Supply 
Council reports which credit to the women of Great 
Britain much of the magnificent achievement of British 
industry during the war. Of the 17,240,000 British 
women between the ages of 14 and 65, all but 5.5 million 
are actively engaged in industry, in the women’s uni- 
formed services, or as full-time civilian defense workers. 
Aircraft plants have large forces of women workers. In 
welding, in detail fitting and in subassemblies the em- 
ployees are 100% women. On viewing and inspection 
work, 82% of the workers are women. In one large air- 
craft factory 90% of the riveters are women. In one firm 
making Spitfires 37% of the employees are women. 
Women workers in British shipyards are three times as 
numerous today as they were a year ago. Out of approxi 
mately 639,000 employees on the railroads of Britain, 
105,000, or about 16%, are women. 

The special problem of looking after the children of 
women doing industrial work has been met by a great 
expansion of the system of nurseries. By August 1942, 
826 war-time nurseries had been established with space 
for 34,000 children. In addition, residential day nur- 
series, nursery centers and play centers are being extended 
to care for 88,000 children. 

Light assembly has been found to be the most suitable 
type of employment for part-time women workers. Time 
units can be divided as small as two hours per shift. 
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Evening work for four hours a day by married women 
has been tried with success at a food factory in Northern 
England. Some months ago, works managers from all 
over England declared that women over 40 made the best 
workers. They were more thorough, more reliable, and 
more willing to learn, the managers said. Two women, 
one 70 and one 72, are taking their turns on the night 
shift in an engineering plant in England. 


Canadian Children’s Service in England.—A Canadian 
unit, under the leadership of Dr. W. E. Blatz, University 
of Toronto, has set up a program for training English 
personnel for English Nursery Schools and demonstrating 
modern nursery school methods with Birmingham slum 
children. Dr. Blatz reports that students in training had 
spent some time in English nurseries and there were 
several aspects of the Canadian system of training that 
surprised and pleased them: Insistence on serenity, the 
adherence to the routine of the day, the quiet but pleasant 
atmosphere at meals, the relative ease of creating an at- 
mosphere of sleep in the afternoon, the rest period before 
dinner, the arrangement of the play rooms to reduce adult 
interference (they were surprised how unnecessary was 
adult entertainment if the children were busy), the rou- 
tine in the washroom where it is businesslike and not 
play, the elimination of tender sweet sentiment as a sub- 
stitute for discipline and understanding, and the total 
elimination of corporal punishment of any sort. Adapted 
from Parent Education Bulletin, University of Toronto. 


Chicago Society for Personality Study.—The Society 
held a meeting on “Child Care in Wartime” on January 
15, with Dr. John Anderson, Dr. Harriet O'Shea and Miss 


Mary E. Murphy. 


Commission on Marriage and the Home, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches.—A new project of the Commission is the 
observance of Christian Family Week, the second week in 
May. This is in process of becoming a national observance 
of outstanding value. Other activities are: conferences on 
counseling and education for family life, the preparation 
of a bibliography for leaders, study of and a release on 
wartime marriages, study of moral standards in wartime 
with preparation of material to help young people in their 
moral decisions, study of and preparation of material for 
early Christian nurture in home and church and for wor- 
ship in the home. A folder on The Christian Family in 
War Time sums up the highlights of the recent Chicago 
— on Conserving Christian Family Life in War 

ime. 

During the biennium the sale of printed helps originat- 
ing in the office of the Commission has amounted to more 
than 7,000,000 pages. About 100,000 copies of the secre- 
tary’s books are not in circulation in addition to pam- 
phlets and other literature. Adapted from Biennial Re- 


port of the Commission, L. Foster Wood, Secretary, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 4th Avenue, New York 
City. 

Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family.—At the Eighth April Conference at Chapel Hill 
(1942) a manuscript written by various specialists and 
members of the Conference dedicated to Ernest R. Groves 
in recognition of his part in the development of the con 
ference was authorized. Dean Ray V. Sowers of Florida 
Southern College was chairman of the committee in 
charge of this project. The manuscript is written and is 
now in the hands of Dr. Howard Odum who has taken 
charge of its publication. 


Family Life Radio Forum.—The Forum director, Alice 
Sowers, professor of family life education, University of 
Oklahoma, announces a program continuing in 1943 on 
“Our Great American Family,” as having the primary pur- 
poses of focusing attention upon the importance of home 
and family life during wartime; of awakening everyone, 
young and old, to the part families can have in winning 
the war; and of impressing upon everyone the importance 
of preserving in family life the ideals we are fighting for. 


Infant Death Rate.-—Only six nations (Norway, Swe- 
den, Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, and Switzer- 
land) had a lower infant death rate than the U. S. in 1940, 
the Census Bureau reported. Infant deaths in this country 
numbered 110,984 in 1940, or a rate of 47 for each 1,000 
live births. The rates for the first five other countries 
ranged between 37 and 39, while the Switzerland rate 
was 46. 


Institute on Family Relations—On January 20-23 
Nashville, Tennessee, was host to an Institute jointly 
sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. and other social agencies and 
educational institutions. The secretary-treasurer of the 
National Conference on Family Relations was the special 
resource person, and consulted with local leaders on 
strengthening the local and state conferences for the year 
to come. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime.—Reports of alarm- 
ing increases in child crime in American cities appearing 
in newspapers and magazines are not substantiated by 
official reports. For the year 1942, as compared with 
1941, New York City had an increase of 10.8%. Com- 
plaints to police in the city of Chicago rose only 3.8% in 
the first nine months after Pearl Harbor as compared with 
the same months of the previous year. The number of 
children brought before the Juvenile Court in Los An- 
geles County showed an increase of 17.2% in 1941, but 
for the first six months of 1942 an increase of only 5.2%. 
Commitments to New Jersey correctional institutions 
rose 9% in the first six months of 1942 compared with 
the same months of the previous year. Charles L. Chute, 
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in the December number of Probation, states that several 
cities announced decreases in juvenile delinquency, in- 
cluding St. Paul, Toledo, Seattle, Sacramento, all of Rhode 
Island, and except for girl cases, Boston and Philadelphia. 

According to the experience of World War I no large 
increase in juvenile delinquency should occur in the first 
year of the war but a sharp rise may be expected in suc- 
ceeding years. It will be interesting to discover to what 
extent the widespread realization of the relation between 
war-time conditions and juvenile delinquency leading to 
preventive measures may check the effect of disruptive 
influences in the family and the neighborhood resulting 
from withdrawals of father and older brothers into the 
armed services and of mothers and older sisters into 
civilian and war industries. 


Kenosha Wisconsin Institute-—Kenosha has recently 
established a Mental Hygiene Society under the active 
leadership of Margaret V. Pirsch, M.D., president, who 
for years has been an outstanding leader in this field. 
The first institute under the auspices of the new society 
was held on Tuesday, January 19, around the theme: 
“As the Family Goes, So Goes America.” Dr. Maria 
Piers, staff member of the Association for Family Living 
addressed the general session and lead the study group 
on Family Morale in Wartime. 


Manpower.—By the end of 1943 or éarly in 1944, ac- 
cording to War Manpower Commission estimates, there 
will be 9,700,000 Americans in the armed forces, 20,000,- 
ooo in war industry, 19,600,000 in civilian industry, and 
7,900,000 in year-round farm work. In addition, millions 
will be needed seasonally in the various agricultural areas. 
In November 52,800,000 people were employed and 
1,700,000 unemployed. The Department of Agriculture 
said that 7,2'72,000 family workers and 2,279 hired hands 
were working on farms in December. The OWI estimates 
that in 1943 29% of woman power in the United States 
will be employed in war-time and civilian work as com- 
pared with 17% in 1940. The number of employed 
women in industry increased from 10.5 million in Novem- 
ber, 1940, to 15.3 million in November, 1942. The per- 
centage of women in war industry increased from 9.4 
in October, 1941 to 16.5 in November, 1942. The need 
for 5,000,000 more women in the labor force by the end 
of 1943 is predicted. 

Recently the War Manpower Commission conducted 
a survey in Baltimore on the problem of women in war 
work. It was found that 92% of Baltimore women knew 
that war plants were trying to obtain more women 
workers, but only 29% had thought of getting war plant 
jobs, 35% said they would be willing to take such jobs, 
but only 20% indicated they would be willing to train 
for them. “Our findings as a whole,” said War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, “seemed to indicate that much 


of the resistance of women to war jobs was based on sheer 
lack of information.” 


National Citizens Committee.—In the January Mid- 
monthly Survey an article “Dividends from a Conference” 
by H. Ida Curry and Betty Echkardt May, gives a sum- 
mary of the twoand-one-half-year follow-up program of 
the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
sponsored by the National Citizens Committee. The New 
York office has now been closed, but the Committee will 
remain intact so that it can be called together when inde- 
pendent citizen action is called for. 

On the request of the Committee, Katharine L. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau and Executive Secre- 
tary of the White House Conference, has agreed to take 
over responsibility for correspondence and cooperation 
with state White House Conference Committees and 
with national organizations in the follow-up program. 
Miss Lenroot has assigned the responsibility for follow-up 
within the Bureau to Emma O. Lundberg. All future 
correspondence concerning the follow-up program of the 
White House Conference should be sent directly to 
Emma O. Lundberg, Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

State follow-up committees were intiated in the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, and Puerto Rico. 

Among the activities of state committees were out- 
ling of programs for the welfare of children with immedi- 
ate and long time objectives, serving as clearing houses and 
information centers on wartime problems of children and 
organizing children’s committees in state and local de- 
fense councils. 


National League of Nursing Education.—Consideration 
of nursing as a career by the many college girls and high 
school graduates who are seeking a way to help in the 
war effort is being strongly urged by the subcommittee 
on nursing of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Need for nearly 19,000 new students to enter 
schools of nursing for classes beginning in January and 
February was revealed in a recent survey. 

In no phase of womanpower shortages resulting from 
the war emergency is the situation so acute. The Army 
and Navy are calling for nurses at the rate of 3,000 a 
month. In industrial boom towns and defense plants, 
public health services, and civilian hospitals, the demand 
for nurses is constantly increasing. 

Schools of nursing are being expanded through the aid 
of Government funds. Both Government and private 
agencies are providing financial aid for qualified girls who 
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want to enter the nursing profession but have hesitated 
for lack of funds. 

Only graduate nurses are being appointed by the Army 
and Navy. But they must be replaced in civilian hos- 
pitals and in other home front activities if adequate nurs- 
ing services are to be maintained. 

Already nurses are being sent to South and Central 
American countries. As the stricken peoples are liberated 
behind the invasion front, there will be an increasing need 
for medical and nursing services, which this <ountry will 
be able to supply. | 

Full information regarding accredited schools and the 
availability of scholarships can be obtained by writing 
to the National Nursing Council for War Services, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


Parents’ Magazine Medal.—At the Better Parenthood 
Week Luncheon, October 27, in Chicago, the 1942 
Parents’ Magazine Medal was awarded to Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, discoverer of a new treatment of infantile paraly- 
sis. Presiding at the luncheon was George J. Hecht, pub- 
lisher, Parents’ Magazine; and addresses were given by 
Virgil M. Hancher, president, State University of Iowa 
and Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, editor, Parents’ Maga- 
zone. 


Teacher Shortages—Among the factors leading to 
shortages of teachers are inadequate salaries, legislative 
restrictions and the failure to recognize that teaching too 
is war service which accounts for the unrest and dissatis- 
faction of many and their consequent withdrawals to 
other types of war service. Selective Service Director 
Hershey has notified all draft boards in a special bulletin 
that “educational services are essential to the war effort.” 

Since juvenile delinquency rose in Great Britain in pro- 
portion to the number of schools that closed (a statement 
of the Committee on Youth Problems of the American 
Council on Education), we can see why there must be 
proper functioning of the schools. General Director's 
Letter (December), American Association of University 


Women. 


Wartime Nursery Schools in Canada.—In July, 1942, 
the Dominion Government signed an agreement with the 
Governments of Ontario and Quebec which makes possi- 
ble the establishment of three kinds of projects for the 
care of children of working mothers: nursery schools for 
preschool children, a supervised program of activities 
before and after school and a hot lunch at noon for school 
age children, and foster-home day care of individual chil- 
dren. Such a program is becoming increasingly important 
as more and more women are needed in the production of 
essential materials and munitions. The agreement pro- 
vided a method of financing the projects in which the 
Federal and Provincial Governments would contribute 
equally. 


Present plans in Quebec call for a wartime nursery 
school to be a unit to look after from 20 to 50 children from. 
the age of two to five or six, depending on the local situa- 
tion. The children will spend practically the whole day 
at the school (from about 7.20 or 8.00 in the morning to 
about 5 or 6 in the afternoon). They will have their 
noon meal and also evening meal at the school. The day's 
routine will include outdoor play, indoor play, music, 
stories, constructive activities, dressing and undressing, 
afternoon sleep, and other such important parts of the 
nursery school day. The staff will consist of two fully 
trained fulltime nursery school teachers, and a corps of 
volunteers, three of whom will be on duty at once. 


Western Michigan Consumer Institute—On Novem- 
ber 6 the institute on The Consumer and War Effort was 
held at the Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. After 
the chairman, Howard F. Bigelow, presented the plan 
of the conference, an address was given by Helen Gregory 
on the problems facing the consumer, followed by a panel 
discussion. Lecture demonstrations were given on Care 
and Conservation of Clothing, Care of Household Equip- 
ment, Fuel Conservation, Wartime Food Problems. 
Workshops were held on what could be done by County 
Consumer Interest Committees, Clubs and Community 
Organizations, Consumers Themselves. Addresses were 
given on the place of consumer education in civilian de- 
fense and on the consumer and the war effort. 


Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps.—Members of the 
WAACs are being trained for at least 33 important 
functions previously performed by soldiers. These func- 
tions were listed by the Corps as it launched a nation- 
wide recruiting campaign to comply with an executive 
order of the President increasing its authorized strength 
from 25,000 to 150,000. They are: bakers, clerks, postal 
clerks, cooks, radio repairers, mimeograph operators, 
stenographers, teletype operators, typists, cashiers, tele- 
phone operators, stock record clerks, chauffeurs, book- 
keepers, sales clerks, librarians, message center clerks, 
motor-vehicle, dispatchers, messengers, weather ob- 
servers, camera technicians, photo laboratory workers, 
telegraph printer operators, cadre clerks, draftsmen, radio 
operators, machine record operators, statisticians, musi- 
cians, truck drivers, classification specialists, accountants, 
and bookkeeping machine operators. 


Women Workers on Railroads.—Otto S. Beyer, director 
of the division of transport personnel of the ODT, an- 
nouncing the results of a survey of ror railroads, asserted 
that the railroads had been slow in hiring women and 
improving personnel and training programs. Only 40,000 
women—34,000 of them in clerical jobs—now work for 
the railroads, as against 100,000 in the first World War. 
Other classifications which include women numbering 
from 300 to 1,200 are coach cleaners, shop and store 
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workers, station agents, telegraphers, waiters, camp 
cooks, kitchen helpers, laundry workers, baggage and 
parcel room and station attendants; 52 women work as 
section laborers and 74 women as crossing watchmen. 
One woman was reported as a department foreman of 
skilled labor, and a few as truckers and as gang foremen 
of unskilled women. 

Despite these reports of women “manning” unusual 
jobs, Mr. Beyer declared, “‘it is apparent that the railroads 
which employed 100,000 women during the last war prob- 
ably could employ a much greater number now. 


Current Publications 


The American Journal of Sociology.—In the January 
issue in an article on the “Social Psychology of Shame™ 
Kurt Riezler differentiated between sex and love and says 
that when he uses the word “love” he refers “to the plain 
fact that relations between human beings can be such 
that the I and You build up a We as the whole of an inti- 
mate world in which they are obliged to be to themselves 
what they are to each other and are permitted to be to 
each other what they are to themselves.” 

In the November number E. W. Burgess analyzes the 
effect of this war upon the family in accelerating the long- 
time trend in American life from the authoritarian to a 
companionship type of family. 


American Social Hygiene Association.—The Associa- 
tion offers assistance to citizens and organizations in 
states needing new social hygiene laws or revision of 
existing laws. The following pamphlets will be found 
helpful: State Laws and Regulations Regarding Venereal 
Disease; A Law to Protect Marriage from Syphilis; A 
Law to Protect Babies from Syphilis; Essential Provisions 
of State Laws for Repression of Prostitution; Laws 
Against Prostitution and Their Use; Suggestions for Or- 
gafiizing a Community Social Hygiene Program; Summary 
of State Legislation Requiring Premarital and Prenatal 
Examinations for Venereal Disease. Available for 25 
cents is the Summary, the others are 10 cents each. Order 
from the Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


American Sociological Review.—In the December issue 
Svend Riemer, Cornell University, reports the findings of 
a study of the characteristics of six percent of the students 
of the University of Washington who are married, includ- 
ing questions of support by parents, marital conflicts and 
probabilities of a great increase in collegiate marriages. 

Birth Certification.—The December issue of State Gov- 
ernment (1313 East 6oth St., Chicago) runs an article on 
birth certificates and personal identification, showing how 
state agencies reorganize in face of wartime demands for 


Annotated Bibliography on Marriage and the Family.— 
The Family Relations Conference of Northern California 
announces publication of this bibliography covering over 
three hundred books on marriage and family living which 
should be a useful tool for teachers, counselors, and others 
professionally interested in the field. It was prepared by 
the Mills College Summer Workshop on Education for 
Marriage and the Family under the direction of Dr. Ray 
E. Baber. A limited number of copies is available for sale 
to the general public at fifty cents a copy, postpaid. 
Orders may be sent to Mary Woods Bennett, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Family Relations Conference of Northern 
California, Mills College, Oakland, California. 


Child Welfare.—Under the stimulus of the war-time 
situation, literature on child care is mounting rapidly. 
The November issue of The American Child (National 
Child Labor Committee, New York) runs its major article 
“Shall Children Work in Wartime?” The Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, has published 
a nine-page bibliography on “Day Care of Children of 
Working Mothers,” by Dorothy Campbell Thompkins. 
“Standards for Day Care of Children of Working Moth- 
ers” is publication No. 284. U.S. Children’s Bureau “The 
Day-care Program,” by Charles I. Shottland, is published 
by Employment Security Review, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Information Service (297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City), gives over its entire 
issue of October 24, to “Child Welfare in the Defense 
Communities” The Children’s Bureau has published a 
page bulletin on “Maternity Care for Wives of Men in 
Military Service and Medical Care for their Children.” 
A 4-page leaflet, “Standards for Maternity Care and 
Employment of Mothers in Industry,” has been prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Woman’s Bureau and 
may be obtained free from either bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Savilla Millis Simons makes a pre- 
liminary report to the Children’s Bureau on “Child Labor 
and Inadequate Family Income,” a study of the work and 
welfare of children of agricultural laborers in Hidalgo 
County, Texas. 


Childhood Education.—In its December issue Frances 
P. Simsarian advocates cooperation between home and 
school as the “corner-stone of national defense.” 

Ethel Kawin outlines a six-point program for guidance 
of children in wartime: 1) the attitudes and reactions of 
children depend upon parents, 2) as normal and whole- 
some a life as possible for them, 3) preparation of parents 
to meet unusual emotional needs of children, 4) prepara- 
tion of child in the war effort appropriate. to his age and 
ability, 5) help the children to understand the war, 6) 
education of youth in planning for the peace. 

Evan Davies describes the different kinds of service in 
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England for the children of women war workers. Helen 
L. Beck tells the story of the transformation of a London 
settlement house into a day nursery. Federal programs for 
children are described by James Brunot, Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services, by Florence S. Kerr, Federal 
Works Agency and by Bess Goodykoontz, United States 
Office of Education. 


The Family.—In its December issue Erma C. Blethen 
outlines “A Foster Home Program for Unmarried 
Mothers,” on the basis of an intensive study of placement 
in three foster homes comprising a normal couple with 
both father and mother and their own children. 

Ruth Zurfluh reports on “War Time Marriages and 
Love Affairs,” including two cases of marriages with 
soldiers, two instances of entanglements with soldiers, 
four cases of couples married before man’s induction, and 
two instances of flight from marriage. She concludes “thi: 
group of cases impresses us again with the importance oi 
early life adjustments in determining the course of de- 
velopment of mature satisfactions.” ; 

In the January number Mrs. Franklyn C. Hochreiter, 
in analyzing the relationship between the “Family 
Agency, the School, and the Child” says that it is 
“,. important at this time for social workers to devise 
the best possible ways and means of making their services 
available to the schools . . . in the diagnostic examination 
of a problem, dynamic relationships within the family 
group, the importance of the child's early experiences, and 
of the various community pressures which may be operat- 
ing upon him.” 

Staff members of the Family Consultation Bureau of 
Detroit, Michigan, outlined principles to determine 
whether or not a mother should decide to work, and pre- 
sents a case where a request for information about a 
nursery school was an introduction to counselling upon 
an involved family situation. 


Housing in War Time.—The increasing interest in 
housing, even during the war, is shown by the following 
current literature: “Housing for War; millions of war 
workers need decent shelter, to give it to them we must 
accept billeting and requisition,” in Fortune, October; 
“Report of activities” by the National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency, May, 1941-July, 1942, 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; “Housing War Workers; con- 
version of existing structures planned to supplement 
new construction in war production areas,” by John B. 
Blandford, in State Government; “New York State Faces 
War Housing Issues,” by Edward Weinfeld, National 
Municipal Review, 299 Broadway, New York City; 
“England Houses Her War Workers,” a discussion of Brit- 
ain’s programs for providing homes for workers and 
“blitz” victims in industrial areas, by Lady Simon, in 
State Government; “Family Allowances Could Kill Hous- 


ing” by Edith Elmer Wood, Public Housing Progress, 122 
East 22nd St., New York City, October. 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station.—A recent pam- 
phlet on the Teacher's Responsibility in Time of War 
gives suggestions on how to meet the wartime fears of 
children by knowing conditions in the community, by 
understanding each child as an individual, by finding 
clear and simple answers to his questions, by providing 
regular opportunities for class discussions on war prob- 
lems, by discovering worthwhile war activities for each 
child, by the teacher taking care to keep himself in good 
physical and mental health. Copies may be obtained from 
the Research Station, University of Iowa, Iowa City, for 
5 cents each; 10 to 100 copies, 4 cents each; 100 or more 
3 cents each. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology.—In the December 
issue Margaret Mead in an article on “War Need not 
Mar Our Children” says: “the simple facts of life and 
death, as they occur in war or peace, in the community, 
do not hurt children.” 

Anna W. M. Wolf, in an article on “The Home 
Front in Wartime,” asserts: “children need to discover 
that their parents are people of passionate convictions 
about things which they believe to be dearer than life 
itself.” 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh, in a paper on “The Morale 
Needs of Youth,” emphasizes that “the part played by the 
family role in building and maintaining youth's morale is 
doubly important in our western cultures, because of the 
cleavage of generations characteristic of these cultures.” 

In the January issue Mary S. Fisher writes on “Safe- 
guarding Family Values in Wartime”; Homes Anderson 
on “The Significance of the Home Front in the War 
Saving Program,” and Josephine Kremer on “Adjusting 
Family Finances to Win the War and the Peace.” 


Journal of Home Economics.—In its December issue 
Margaret Mead outlines the three-point task of nutrition 
education: 1) safeguarding the subject matter of nutrition 
from being vulgarized by the uninformed and fanatical; 
2) its dissemination to the lower third of the population 
who seldom read, or listen to the radio, and 3) the devel- 
opment of nutrition teaching in a way to strengthen 
democratic procedures. 

Bernice Dodge, in an article on “Standards for the War 
Time Budget” applies the principle that “real American 
standards of living are measured in terms of the family’s 
present and future well-being, not in terms of cost.” 
In the January issue Ruth J. Dales describes the training 
and activities of Toledo's volunteers as child-care aides 
which have been placed in preschool centers such as 
neighborhood houses, a day nursery, the W.P.A. nursery 
schools, and play groups. Ada Hillier and Mrs. Florence 
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Busse Smith tell the story of the follow-up in South Bend 
of the National Nutrition Week held in April, 1942. 


Journal of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion.—Lewis M. Terman reports from a study of 1,425 
gifted young people a definite relationship between their 
marital adjustment and the data on social adjustment and 
emotional stability obtained in 1922. “This confirms the 
conclusion reached in my earlier study of marriage; 
namely, that marital happiness is largely dependent on 
general happiness of temperament and that success or 
failure in marriage can be roughly predicted from a test 
of aptitude for happiness.” 

Juvenile Delinquency.—Among the recent articles on 
child crime as affected by war time are; “Wartime De- 
linquency,” by Eleanor T. Glueck, Journal of Criminal 
Low and Criminology; “The Impact of War on Crime, 
Delinquency, and Prostitution,” by Walter C. Reckless, 
American Journal of Sociology; the entire October issue 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology. The New York 
State Department of Social Welfare has issued a pamphlet 
“A Child Went Forth,” dealing with community prob- 
lems of child delinquency in rural New York state. 


National Parent-Teacher.—In its December issue Paul 
A. Witty gives practical suggestions on the ways in 
which “parents and teachers can lessen the worries and 
anxieties that appear with mounting frequency among 
boys and girls in war time.” 

In the January number Elisabeth R. Geleerd, M.D., 
writes on the way in which “war changes things for chil- 
dren” from her background of experience of medical care 
for refugees’ families with children who have escaped to 


England. 

Parent Education Bulletin.—In the December issue Karl 
S. Bernhardt discusses the ““Influences—Good and Bad” 
of the comics, movies and the radio. He concludes “the 
only effective way to ensure that the movies, the radio, 
the comics and other such spectator activities do not take 
too large a place in the child's life is to provide opportuni- 
ties, ideas and materials for equally interesting substi- 
tutes.” 

Dorothy E. Bernhardt, in an article describing over 20 
children’s books, emphasized those from which the young 
reader can gather a store of information in an interesting 
way. 

Rural Youth in Wartime.—“Rural Youth in Action,” 
by David Cushman Coyle, prepared for the American 
Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., reports activities carried out under 
the stimulation of the rural project of the Commission. 
Two other reports are “Rural Advisory Committee” and 
Rural Youth's Part in War Time,” prepared for American 
Youth Commission, and “War and Migration of Rural 


Youth,” by A. R. Mangus and Christopher E. Sower, 
Columbus department of rural economics and sociology, 
Ohio State University, Bulletin 149. 


School and Society.—In an article in the September 19 
issue, on “Frontiers for Youth” George D. Stoddard poses 
the question: “if... we accept the idea that we shall 
undertake to guide, educate, and reform any nation 
whose social reconstruction is deemed essential to Amer- 
ica’s welfare, what resources in materials, methods, and 
trained man-power are available for this tremendous as- 
signment?” 

Social Forces.—In its December number Donald Mitch- 
ell concludes from a study of “Occupational Choice 
Among Minnesota Rural Youth” that “larger numbers of 
rural young people remain on the farm and are engaged in 
agriculture than express a preference for this type of 
life” and recommends “research in the extent of frustra- 
tion among rural youth.” 

Carl L. Lastrucci, in an article on “A Reconsideration 
of the So-called Sex Instinct’ concludes that “if sex 
desire is essentially a conditioned response rather than a 
periodically compulsive organic drive, then sex must be 
viewed as essentially a mental rather than a physiological 
mechanism.” 

J.S. Slotkin, studying 183 cases of Jewish-Gentile inter- 
marriages in Chicago, analyzes the adjustment of the in- 
termarried couple to each other, to their relatives and to 
society. 

Women in Wartime Industries —With the prospect of 
registration of women and the increasing number of 
women in wartime industries, the publications men- 
tioned below should have a wide interest. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has 
issued a one-page, free mimeographed bulletin “Typical 
Operations on which Women are Employed in War 
Production.” Other recent regular bulletins of the Bureau 
(obtainable from the GPO) are: No. 189.1, “Women’s 
Factory Employment in an Expanding Aircraft Production 
Program (12 pp., $¢); No. 189.2, “Employment of Women 
in the Manufacture of Small-Arms Ammunition” (11 pp., 
5¢); No. 189.3, “Employment of Women in the Manufac- 
ture of Artillery Ammunition” (17 pp., 5¢); No. 189.4, 
“The Employment of and Demand for Women Workers 
in the Manufacture of Instruments” (20 pp., 5¢); No. 190, 
“Recreation and Housing for Women War Workers, A 
Handbook on Standards” (40 pp., 10¢); No. 192.1, 
“Women's Employment in Aircraft Assembly Plants in 
1942,” by Ethel Erickson (23 pp., 10¢); No. 192.2, 
“Women’s Employment in Artillery Ammunition Plants, 
1942,” by Martha J. Ziegler (19 pp., 5¢); No. 196, 
“Equal Pay for Women in War Industries,” (26 pp., 1o¢). 
The Bureau has also published some special bulletins: 
No. 1, “Effective Industrial Use of Women in the De- 
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fense Program,” (22 pp., 1o¢); No. 2, “Lifting Heavy 
Weights in Defense Industries,” (11 pp., 5¢); No. 3, 
“Safety Clothing for Women in Industry,” (11 pp., 10¢); 
No. 4, “Washing and Toilet Facilities for Women in 
Industry,” (11 pp., 10¢); No. 5, “Women’s Effective War 
Work Requires Time for Meals and Rest,” (4 pp., free); 
No. 6, “Night Work for Women and Shift Rotation in 
War Plants,” (8 pp., 5¢); No. 7, “Hazards to Women 
Employed in War Plants on Abrasive-Wheel Jobs,” 
(6 pp., 5¢); No. 8, “Guides for Wartime Use of Women 
on Farms,” (11 pp., 1o¢). U.S. Office of war information 
in its magazine section, published a 45-page statement on 
War Jobs for Women. 


Youth Leaders Digest.—In the December issue Roy E. 
Dickerson presents the arguments not only against “a 
hasty, illadvised marriage in the excitement of the day, 
but also against “the unwise postponement of marriage 
in those cases where it has been well considered and the 
circumstances justify a decision to go ahead with sound 
plans in spite of the uncertainties and insecurities of 
wartime.” 

Lewis M. Terman reports from a study of 1425 gifted 
young people a definite relationship between their marital 
adjustment and the data on social adjustment and emo- 
tional stability obtained in 1922. “This confirms the con- 
clusion reached in my earlier study of marriage; namely, 
that marital happiness is largely dependent on general 
happiness of temperament and that success or failure in 
marriage can be roughly predicted from a test of aptitude 
for happiness.” 


Youth Problems.—The Bulletin of the Committee on 


Youth Problems of the American Council on Education 
devotes its November issue to comprehensive statements 
of governmental programs for youth; the December issue 
to a consideration of youth and religion edited by Everett 
R. Clinchy; and the January issue, the problems of rural 
youth by M. L. Wilson, editor. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. Lawrence E. Clark, recently appointed professor of 
sociology and head of the department of sociology at 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, is offering a new 
course in Marriage and the Family in the spring term. 

Ina Knotts Dillon, who is completing her Ph.D. at Co- 
lumbia University has been appointed as successor to 
Mark Entorf in Family Life Extension, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 

Norman Hayner, University of Washington, is working 
with Una Hayner on a study of families through “Three 
Generations of Pacific Northwest Indians” and with 
Gladys Engel Frisch on a study of “Temporal Ecology 
and the Family.” 

Milton F. Napier, a new member, is legislative Chair- 
for the St. Louis Council Parent-Teacher Asscciation, 
and representative elect, first district, St. Louis. 

Dr. Carl R. Rogers, who has been teaching the course 
on “Factors in Successful Marriage” at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is the author of a new book, Counseling and 
Psychotherapy, Newer Concepts in Practice, recently pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Private George F. Schnack, a member of the National 
Conference, is now in service and is stationed in the 
Medical Section, Station Hospital, Fort Ord, California. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


home this has to be transferred to a father who though 
absent has been made very real to the child or to some 
other man such as the child’s uncle, a Boy Scout leader, 
Y.M.C.A. leader or some outstanding male church 
worker, 

The process of transferring from the mother to the 

father is essential for emotional development since the 
girl has to love and respect some man early in life if she 
is to grow up to marry one and the boy needs to have some 
male ideal if he is to wish to grow up to be a high type of 
man. 
Heroes in the present war may serve as a center for the 
child’s attachment and frequently do, but a definite effort 
is necessary in order to make the transfer of emotion from 
the mother to some man occur when there is no man in 
the household. 

Married women, who seek in their children the outlet 


for the affection which they are not able to release to their 
husbands who are now absent, tend to develop an added 
block to the normal transfer of emotion. These women 
need to find outlets for their emotions in contributions 
to the war effort. Otherwise, they will demand and get 
too strong emotional responses from their children. 

Family counseling has never been so important as it 
is at the present time, since, as was stated at the be- 
ginning of this article, the present wartime conditions 
present a definite hazard to successful courtship and suc- 
cessful married life. Just as hazards in the field of traffic 
safety and in all other fields may be overcome by skillful 
work and careful planning, so may these hazards to mar- 
riage and courtship be overcome. In fact they may provide 
later for a better adjustment between married couples 
than our present pattern of the democratic family has yet 
experienced. 
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Book Reviews 


Marriage and the Family. By Howard Becker and Reuben 
Hill, Editors. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1942. Pp. 663+-vii. $4.00. 

In keeping with recent trends, the editors of this sym- 
posium have undertaken to combine in one volume the 
principal features of the traditional college course on the 
family and the newer course on preparation for marriage. 
Considerations of expediency usually dictate such a merg- 
er, since many colleges are unable to support two sep- 
arate courses, but there are also academic advantages in the 
combination. The inclusion of practical topics vitalizes 
the course, while the retention of traditional materials 
helps to keep the course academically respectable. 

Marriage and the Family succeeds admirably well in 
combining the two approaches. As might be expected, 
the recent swing to the study of the social psychological 
aspects of marriage has led to some neglect of the institu- 
tional aspects, a condition which is reflected in this 
volume. For instance, only two pages are devoted to the 
discussion of the farm family (the topic is not even listed 
in the Index), and the Negro family is covered in three 
pages. Likewise, the chapter on “Preliterate Family 
Patterns” (ten pages), while ably done, seems a bit brief. 
The principal emphasis is thus on the practical materials 
associated with preparation for marriage, the institutional 
materials being somewhat subordinated. This contrasts 
with other recent books like The Family, by Ruth Shonle 
Cavan (Crowell, 1942) and American Family Behavior, by 
Jessie Bernard (Harper, 1942), where the principal em- 
phasis is upon current family organization and problems. 

Since this is a sumposium involving 27 different authors, 
an important question concerns the degree of integration 
of their contributions. All things considered, the unity 
achieved in this book is remarkable and is probably due 
to the felicitous choice of contributors and their adher- 
ence to a carefully prepared outline for the book as a 
whole. Nearly all of the essays are well written and some 
are models of organization and exposition. This book 
should therefore prove a highly effective tool for college 
classes. 

M. F. Nowxorr 

Bucknell University 


Youth, and Instruction in Marriage and Family Living. 
By Laura W. Drummond, Ph.D., New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 856, 1942. Pp. 186. $2.35. 

In this study by Dr. Drummond an attempt is made to 

“discover what young people themselves consider impor- 


tant materials of instruction with regard to marriage and 
the family.” Of course, such a study as this was inevi- 
table, but it was not inevitable that such a fine project 
would result. For simplicity of style and organization of 
material Dr. Drummond deserves highest praise. The first 
chapter is an excellent summary of the entire book written 
in the author's characteristic easy style. The bibliography 
is sufficient, but makes no pretense at completeness. The 
appendix includes the various inquiry forms, analysis of 
population traits, and an outline for the classification of 
free response as used in the study. One sour note about 
the study is its weak title. Something like “What 
Students Want in Marriage Courses” seemingly would be 
more in keeping with the functional nature of the book. 

Undergraduate students and alumni of two Pennsyl- 
vania colleges which had “well-established schools of 
liberal arts’ were selected for this study. One is inclined, 
at first, to be critical of the selection of a population on 
such a basis, but the results seem so conclusive, and the 
implications are so well drawn that it seems doubtful if 
any other selection would produce radically different re- 
sults. 

Of 2,752 separate suggestions made for the improve- 
ment of courses on marriage and family living, slightly more 
than 20 percent of them were concerned with the cate- 
gory of “Sex.” Suggestions concerning pre-marriage prob- 
lems appeared in almost 19 percent of the cases. On the 
other hand, religion and ethics had only 2 percent, and the 
family as a social institution had only 1.4 percent of the 
total number of suggestions. Seniors and alumni suggested 
more items under “Sex” than in any other area, whereas 
freshmen rated “Sex” (23%) second to pre-marriage prob- 
lems (24.57%). 

Dr. Drummond stresses the fact that the wholeness of 
human experience should be emphasized rather than 
“isolated reaction, animal behavior, and mechanistic 
theory.” Furthermore, she concludes that there is little 
interest in the history of the family unless it illuminates 
the issues of family life today. 

Every teacher, co-ordinator, or anyone else associated 
with marriage and family courses should have this book 
for reference. It is the one book the writer knows of 
which will be of direct help in assisting the many colleges 
and universities with their organization of courses on mar- 
riage and family living. If the suggestions made by Dr. 
Drummond are followed such courses will become more 
dynamic and of greater use to the ones taking the course. 

Howarp E. WILKENING 


Purdue University 
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Becoming a Kwoma: Teaching and Learning in a New 
Guinea Tribe. By John W. M. Whiting. New Haven, 
published for the Institute of Human Relations by 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xix-+226. 


This volume is an important contribution to the slowly- 
growing literature of socialization among preliterates. 
Due recognition is given to the work of other anthropolo- 
gists. But, as the author says, few field-workers had 
attacked the problem of the transmission of culture as a 

. For this reason a field study was undertaken. 
The author and an associate lived among the Kwoma for 
a number of months, accepted into the kinship structure, 
gradually learning the language, and participating in the 
life of the tribe while studying child development. About 
three-quarters of the book is devoted to a description of 
the environment and of customary behavior at successive 
age levels, with the control methods in use to secure con- 
formity. The material is specific and interestingly pre- 
sented. Leniency—a generally permissive attitude toward 
infants—merges into warning, scolding, punishing and 
rewarding techniques after the first two or three years. 
Each child has a plot in the family garden, the produce 
of which is respected as his own, though contributions 
are required on request of the mother. Each adolescent 
girl has a separate fireplace and is given the responsibility 
of independent work. Girls and women as a rule take the 
initiative in lovemaking. Failure to attain complete 
social control is seen in the frequency of clandestine love 
affairs throughout adult life, and in the reported fact that 
“although the culture rules that they (co-wives) should 
not fight one another ... there is considerable antago- 
nism between them.” 

The last two chapters present a challenging analysis of 
the data in terms of the Miller-Dollard theory of learning. 
Here certain definitions and categories may be ques- 
tioned. It seems to the reviewer particularly indefensible 
to include only negative techniques under “motivation” 
(page 180). And to assume, as the author does, that all 
behavior is “a matter of habits’ (some simple, others 
more complex) appears a little outdated, in view of mod- 
ern social psychology. 

Most valuable are the insights of the final chapter, on 
the inculcation of supernatural beliefs and unrealistic 
fears through social sanctions. It is the author's thesis 
that such beliefs are maintained, often in spite of the 
logic of experience, because they fulfill a variety of impor- 
tant social functions. 


Chicago 
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Naming Your Baby. Elsdon C. Smith. The Clare Com- 
pany (322 Sherman Avenue) Evanston, Illinois, 1943. 


Pp. 52. sof. 


This booklet gives the principles to be observed when 
naming the baby, together with a dictionary of Christian 
names. The criteria proposed for names are: harmonizing 
with family name, easily spelled, and pronounced, nick- 
name potentiality, possible unpleasant associations, na- 
tionality connotation, meaning, initials, namesake, proper 
identification, oddness, sex designation. 


Management in Family Living. By Paulena Nickell and 
Jean Muir Dorsey. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 477. $3.00. 


Based on a carefully thought out and clearly expressed 
philosophy of the place of family living in a democratic 
society, Management in Family Living emphasizes prin- 
ciples, suggests devices, and analyses practices by which 
families may move forward more directly and more effec- 
tively toward the objectives they set for themselves. The 
managerial principles developed in the text will work. 
The examples given show the practical approach of the 
practicing homemaker checking on and supplementing the 
fine theoretical background of the teacher. By the use of 
check-lines, diagrams and graphs, floor plans, the authors 


‘have succeeded in packing a great deal of valuable material 


into a readable book of moderate compass. 

Specially noteworthy are the sections on “Time and 
Energy Management” and “Family Finance Manage- 
ment.” The discussion of problems of time and energy 
management assumes the necessity of controlling time and 
energy and fatigue costs, and shows how to apply stand- 
ard methods of fatigue measurement and fatigue control 
to home situations. In the discussion of family finance the 
authors have made a real contribution to methodology in 
their graphic analysis of family income, both annual and 
life-time in terms of types of income streams. They have 
worked out in somewhat more detail than earlier works 
the relative demands upon family income during the vari- 
ous stages of the family life cycle. Their analysis is a 
significant and helpful contribution to the family life cycle 
theory itself, and to its application in family long time 
financial planning. 

Management in Family Living is a usable tool both for 
students in college classes in home economics and in mar- 
riage preparation, and for practicing homemakers. Men 
as well as women will find much of interest and value in 
the authors’ approach. The book is a real contribution to 
the literature of home economics and of family living, well 
worth the study of husbands and wives, and of older chil- 
dren as well, in families which are now operating or which 
would like to operate in the American democratic-part- 
nership way. 

Howarp F. Bicetow 
Western Michigan College of Education 
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YOUTH 


AND INSTRUCTION IN MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIVING 


By LAURA W. DRUMMOND, PA.D. 


School administrators, guidance advisers, and 
college personnel, as well as leaders in commun- 
ity organizations, will be challenged by this study 
of materials of instruction for the family life 
and marriage problems of American youth. Sug- 
gestions given by more than six hundred liberal 
arts college students and alumni indicate concern 
over the following problems in the order named: 
sex, premarriage problems, family relationships, 
budgets, children, adjustments between genera- 
tions, discord, religion, and the family as an 
institution. 


Contributions to Education, No. 856 Cloth $2.35 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Sex Education in High Schools. By John Newton Baker. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1942. Pp. 155. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Baker has attempted to give a short survey of the 
experiences high schools have had in giving courses in sex 
education. He includes a sampling of methods used, some 
of the types of opposition experienced, and a superficial 
evaluation of the effects of such course work. The book 
is in outline form which makes it much easier to read 
than the customary unbroken prose. The material is 
developed in a simple straightforward manner that is 
commendable. What is most unfortunate is that some of 
the more significant experiences and approaches are not 
included in the survey, nor is recognition given to the 
more intelligent questioning by leaders in child develop- 
ment (particularly those psychoanalytical oriented) of 
such course work in sex education. It is hoped that this 
work will be followed by that of others who see the 
challenge that Mr. Baker meets so courageously, and 
who see it whole. 

Evetyn Mituis Duvatt 


Association for Family Living 


An important new book on THE FAMILY... 


The success of Dr. Folsom’s “The Family” has prompted the author to write a new textbook 
based on the old, but with all material brought into accord with the findings of recent research 
on family relations, marriage, and the family. The new “Folsom” we believe will prove ad- 
mirably suited to the many college courses offered in this subject. 


The author stresses the economic aspects of marriage and the home. The book offers numerous 
case studies; material on the composition and types of actual family units in the United States; 
authoritative treatment of the effects of war and depression on the family; ample material 
on the parent-child relationship, with some of the findings of modern child study; a discussion 
of marriage counseling and education for family living; a review of the recent research on the 
prediction of happiness in marriage, and an anaiysis of marriage interaction—in fact, a 


thoroughly rounded treatment of 


THE FAMILY AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
By Joseph Kirk Folsom, Professor of Sociology, Vassar College 


Send for an examination copy... 


JOHN WILEY & SONS., INC., 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(February 1943) $4.00 
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